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I See By The Ads 








SEE by the ads in this paper a mighty 
ie, little engine. Ain't it a pretty 
thing? I don’t know what I would d 
with it if I had but I sure would lov 

to have one. I reckon 
there's plenty you 
could do with en- 
gines if a_ fellow 
would just set and 


think a little. That's 
right where nearly 
all the trouble comes 
from. Nearly ever- 
body does too much 
settin’ and not enough 
thinkin’. 

TI see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some folks has done started rabbit huntin’ 
Shucks it’s too hot for anything like that 
now. I reckon though a fellow could lay 
in a box of shells ag’in the time come to 
use ’em. Rabbits must be right plentiful 
where them fellows are, jumpin’ two at a 








BILL 


CASPER 


time. And that don’t look like no soy- 
bean patch neither. Grassy like it is it 
must be somebody's garden. 


Say I got something I want to ask you 
all. You remember I borrowed 
money? Well when I got through payin’ 
interest and tricky hired hands and law- 
yers I had $50 left, that is countin’ what 
little I already had in there. Well now 
I drawed $20. That left $30. hen I 
drawed $15. That left $15. Then I draw- 
ed $9. That left $6. Then I drawed $6 
and that left nothin’. 


some 


Now here’s what I want to ask 
I'll put it down so you can see what I'm 
gettin’ at: 


vou. 


$50 draw out $20 leaves $30 

draw out $15 leaves $15 

draw out $9 leaves $6 

draw out $6 leaves ) 

Ad ’em up $50 $51 
Now if I figure right that banker owes 
me another dollar. Look at it for your- 


self. When I drawed out $20 I had $30 
left. That $30 was mine, wasn’t it? And 
the $15 was mine wasn’t it? And the $6 
mine It didn’t belong to 
else, did it? Well if it’s mine I want it 
I don’t want nothin’ that belongs to no- 
body else but I do want what’s mine. 


was nobod 


I paid the interest when I borrowed the 
money. They can’t hold no . lar 
on that account. 
out for yourself but I know seme 
I’m right and I want that dollar. 
you can write and tell me what your idea 
about it and tell me how to prove to 
that bank fellow he owes me another 
lar. y 


back 


we I] 


But 


is 
dol- 
ours truly, 


BILL CASP! 


ER. 





COVER CROPS THAT STAND 
MOST COLD 


he: 





URING January of 1928 the temper- 

ature at the Experiment 
Station ranged from 1 to 15 degrees above 
zero for several days. On the station 
farm various kinds of winter cover crops 
were grown, among these being :— 


Hairy vetch. 
Hungarian vetch No. 
Augusta vetch. 
Monantha vetch. 
Common hardy vetch No. 34,947. 
Common vetch No. 13,427. 

Black bitter vetch. 

Horse beans. 

Austrian winter peas. 

Crimson clover. 


Georgia 


14,449, 


Thirty per cent of the crimson clover 
stand was killed, 31 per cent of the Au- 
gusta vetch, 89 per cent of the Monantha 
vetch, 77 per cent of the common hardy 
vetch, and 100 per cent of the common 
vetch, black bitter vetch, and horse beans. 
None of the Hungarian vetch, hairy 
vetch, or Austrian winter peas were kill- 
ed, thus establishing these three as the 
winter cover crops one may expect to go 
through any reasonable temperature in the 
South without being killed. 














he frend of the Markets 


IE following represent average 


T 


Aric 
l 


nuts, which are for Georgia shippin 





at designated markets, except pea- 
g points:— 
Pre-war 





Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, - 0. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b...S0.06% $0.06% $0.063%4 aes 
Potatoes, Cobblers,.cwt........0000> 242Y, 3.12% 90 1.52 
Hogs, av ht eee 10.85 11.50 10.90 7.82 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ‘ 12.63 13.28 13.11 7.20 
Bags, fred THs, G08. .ccccscceeee wo ee 30% 29354 22% 
Fiene, Reaey, (00, TB. os cccecess 29 29 25 13% 
oe ee See rer 4134 4 44 2534 
IV’heat, No. 2 red winter, bu. i la leat ~ has 1.223 33% 96% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu....... anaes ITM 96% 98 67% 
Oats, No. 2 white, RS ere 46% 4744 40% 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton..... vaseaea 21.50 17.50 21.50 18.40 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .........+. 1895 1870 1965 1317 
Sweet potatoes, | by Wit: 11; Be ccwes _ a 6.50 ere 
Fotatoes, Va. No. 1 RTE O.0U 4.1214 2.00 wovees 
Apples, Wealthys, good totfanccy;bRt..-250 ==... cewes eneoes veveee 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 10%4 Bacon, sides ...... peeve 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 BD: AUN. 5 vecensyececetssesccanes 
Jeef cattle, pound ..........s00- . 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel 
Corin, WEEE « ciccorccecncvenesenveced 60@65 











_ THE : COTTON MARKET | 


NOT TON ‘gies have hail with a 
slight downward tendency during the 
two weeks. forecasts of the 
ran slightly larger than a month 
ago, the strike of 
British textile work- 
ers has kept foreign 


last Trade 


crop 





demand at low ebb, 
and Hester's esti- 
iate of the world 
carry-over of Ameri- 
can cotton was 
slightly higher than 

expected. 
The official fore- 
cast of the crop was 
15,543,009 bales compared with 14,478,000 
bales ” duced in 1928. This forecast 
probably is based on the assumption of 
iverage eather conditions from this 
time on but more than the usual amount 
of weevil damage. The number of safe 
olls is above average and a moderately 
good bottom crop is probable, but weevil 
festation is so exceedingly high that 
rreat uncertainty still exists as to which 
will wi >in the next m 1 
( is a possibility of 








ol rable change in the crop prospect 
as a result of things which may yet hap- 
Domestic demand for goods has been 


supply-and prices have 





zal to the 





curtailment of opera- 
ti 1 began in Tune is still in effect. 
Cloth buyers are less inclined to look for 
xtremely large crop figures, hence are 


willing to current prices 


Curtailment 


more iccept I 
radiiall > ; tas] 
is gradually reducing stocks 
with fall trade not far ahead, 
creased activity in the goods market may 
strengthening influence 

before long. 


and m- 


become a in cot- 


n prices 


The 
cause of 
cut 
effect 
general, 


closing of British cotton mills be- 
the strike 12% per 
in wages has not had as depressing 


over a cent 
an 
as might have been anticipated. In 
the view seems to be that it will 


not last long. Its settlement is likely to 
be another constructive factor in the next 
few weeks. 

Secretary Hester’s estimate of world 


consumption of American lint cotton in 
the past year was 15,256,000 bales. He 
placed the carry-over at 4,395,000 bales 


of lint compared with 5,252,000 bales a 


With a crop forecast of 15,543,000 bales 
and a carry-over according to Hester of 
about 4,400,000 bales, the total supply of 
American cotton promises to be about 
19,943,C00 bales compared with 19,600,000 
This difference in supply 
alone is too small to suggest much change 
in the average price the new 
compared with the last one during which 
middling spot at New Orleans averaged 
just under 19 cents a pound. 

GILBERT 


bales last year. 


for season 


GUSLER. 


1929 COTTON CROP OF 15,-- 
543,000 BALES F ORECAST — 


AN ESI ‘IMATED 


eiailtilien of 69.6 
per cent of normal on August 1, 
an indicated United States cotton 
15,543,000 bales was shown 
the U. S. Crop Report- 
released on August 8 This 
condition 67.9 on 
1928 ginnings of 


with 
production of 
by the report of 
ing Board, 
compares with a of 
August 1 last year and 




















14,478,000 bales. 
With the excepti — Texas and 
Vith the exception ot exas and 
North Carolina, all the leading cotton- 
producing states show indicated increases 
in production over last year. Details by 
states follow :— 
-_ ~ 
a x) 
s o eI 
3 5 cae 
~ a 
—| Ne 
B. =o 
38 
State 23 £8 FE = 
Virginia ... 87 77 265 250 4 
N. Carolina. 1,880 68 215 200 836 
S. Carolina. 2,347 68 147 185 726 
Georgia .... 3,773 @® 132 150 1,030 
Florida 105 70 97 115 19 
Missouri . 320 81 210 260 147 
Tennessee 093 81 185 205 428 
Alabama .. 3,713 71 150  17¢ 1,109 
Mississippi 7% 175 25 1,475 
Louisiana 69 166 160 691 
Texas ‘ ; 64 138 128 5,106 
Oklahoma . 4,371 72 136 140 1,205 
Arkansas .. 958 73 162 175 1,246 
New Mexico 116 86 360 376 88 91 
Arizona .. 221 8 57 330 149 
California . 315 &% 378 338 72 az 
All othe 23 81 152 201 7 ) 
U. S. total.. 46,695 69.6 152.9 159.3 14,478 15,543 
Lower Cal. 
(Old Mex.)§ ——— 85 239 257 80 80 
ftIndicated by condition August 1, on area in 
cultivation July 1, less 10-year average aban- 
donment. 
tAllowances for cross state ginnings. 
§$Not included in California figures nor in 
United States total. 
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_by REVS. W HOLLAND Dd 


The Deadly Waste Corners 

S A lazy iarm boy I could not religh 
+ 4 the labor connected with cleaning oy 
fence corners. One summer night some 


rats that were harbored in an abandoned 
fence corner swept 
down upon my pe 
pigeons. 

Like all mortals 
who lock the doors 
after the horse’ has 
been stolen, next 
morning I waded int 
the fence corners 





While I lost my 

J. W. HOLLAND pigeons, I learned a 
valuable lesson. 

We Americans have not yet had to 


learn the value of fence corners. We have 
enough waste land lying idle to feed thou. 
sands of people. Japan and Belgium and 
Italy have learned the productiveness of 
fence rows and waste corners. Before an- 
other half century passes we shall be 
obliged to do the same way. 
Cc Cc © 

A fence corner is a menace. One good 
corner can produce enough noxious weed 
seed to threaten an entire acre. The 
pioneers in Southern Iowa planted hedges 


of osage. hese hedgerows became the 
breeding ground of millions of chinch 
bugs which became a curse to the wheat. 


A little corner of Canada thistles be- 
comes a menace to an entire township. 

The waste corners of idleness in a boy's 
life will seed him down with the corrup- 
tion of bad habits. Furthermore, the bad 
that develops in one idlé child will infest 
the lives of many otherwise good children. 
There would not be much wrong in the 
world if it were not for idleness. 

Cc i tif 


A buyer of books came into Mr. Frank- 
lin’s store. A clerk priced a certain book 
at one dollar. The buyer thinking that 
Mr. Franklin might give him a better 
price, called for the proprietor. Mr. 
Franklin asked him one dollar and a 
quarter. After hageling for some time, 
the customer asked, “What is the least 
you will take for that book?” Mr. Frank- 
lin said, “One dollar and a half, for you 
have wasted fifty cents worth of. my 
time.” The buyer paid his $1.50, and 
bought of the best wisdom that is 
under the sun. 


some 


These waste moments can be well put 


to the cultivation of the higher life. Mod- 
ern life with its machinery rush is invad- 
ing the peaceful little lanes in the far 


country. There is not much chance to 
develop the spiritual resources within ws, 
unless do it in these little moments 
of and rest. 


we 
relaxation 
A friend of mine has a beautifully kept 
farm. He carries a little book in his 
pocket in which he jots down the little 
things that need to be done. When a lit 
tle vacant time is his he refers to his 
notebook for direction. 
said, “The waste places 
This meant that good 
places that were harborers 


\ prophet once 
shall rejoice.” 
roan fill the 
of the bad. 
Bg way to redeem a bad thing is 1 
it’ produce good. 


‘Seeeti Rible Verses 


(As reported by our Readers) 
| Ag 


{TAH 41:1 

am with 
for I am thy God; I will strengthen thees 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteous 
(An Old Testament favorite m ow 
recent questionnaire.) 

I. Cor. 15:22—For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alivé, 
(A New Testament favorite in our rece 
auestionnaire.) 3 





0—Fear thou not for I 
thee: be not dismayed; 









ness. 
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Start Now Preparing Cows for Fall Freshening 


Two Months’ Vacation Essential for Every Good Dairy Cow to Guarantee Profits Next Year 


DJUSTING production to consumption” is a 
A well worn phrase nowadays. It represents a 
problem hard to solve in some kinds of farm- 

ing but it has a very practical solution in the dairy busi- 
That solution is fall freshening. Or rather plan- 
ning the breeding of the cows in 
the herd so as to give you the 
greatest volume of milk when it is 
needed most. But it is well to re- 
member that to get a good sized 
milk or cream check every month 
in the year, you should never let 
your volume of milk get too low. 
In the South still—and the con- 
dition will probably continue for 
quite a while—there is a scarcity 
of milk in the fall and winter. In 
fact, it starts in a lot of places in August with dry 
pastures. Then in the spring, green pastures cause a 
heavy milk flow and a “surplus of milk.” Conse- 
quently, prices drop just the same as they rise in the 


ness. 





BEN KILGORE 


fall. Below are a few of the many advantages of fall 
freshening :— 

1. Better prices. 

2. Larger yearly production per cow, 


3. Fall calves easier to raise. 

4, Less field work than in spring and summer months. 

5. More time to handle fresh cows and young calves. 

6. Balances your labor problem, 

The lesson of fall freshening has already been well 
learned by a number of dairymen and in September, 
October, and November, a lot of young calves and 
fresh cows are going to be needing attention. This 
month is a good time to talk about preparing the cow 
for freshening. Next month will be about right for 
talking about the best way to start that young heifer 
towards a life of from 10 to 12 years of profit-making. 

Need Six to Eight Weeks’ Rest.— Every cow 
worth keeping needs a vacation and eight weeks is 
really better, because all of this time is not a vacation 
by any manner of means. Seventy-five per cent of the 
growth of the foetus (young calf) takes place during 
the last six weeks before freshening. This growth 
drains heavily on the cow, using large quantities of pro- 
tein and mineral matter, the very elements needed to a 
great extent in producing milk. So it is easily seen 
that to make the cow produce milk too during this 
trying period not only endangers the vigor of the calf 
but seriously handicaps the mother for her next year’s 
work in your herd. Every dairyman should instill this 
basic principle of profitable dairy- 
ing in his mind for good and all, 
“A 10-months’ lactation period, 
two months rest, and a calf every 
year.” 

Drying Up the Cow.—Heavy, 
Persistent milkers are hard to dry 
up, but it can be done. It can’t 
be done, however, unless you take 
away the feed. This means all the 
gtain feed; in addition, silage and 
legume hays, rich in milk-making 
materials. Dry wheat straw is the 
best feed for a cow you are trying 
to dry off. Then milk once a day. 
After about a week of this, milk 
once every two days. Then, as the 
milk flow gets less and less, milk 
only often enough to be sure the 
udder does not get in bad shape 
because of milk being left in it. 
When the bag is in good shape, 
with very little milk in it, you can 
Sp milking altogether. 

Feed Well During Vacation.— 

te the cow is dry, start feeding 
“fam. Just because you're not 
Siting paid for it every day, don’t 


LOOKING DOWN THE 
This herd produces certified milk and helps raise a lot of babies. 
apoearance of the barn. 


By? BEN KILGORE 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


neglect the cow and her rapidly growing offspring. 
Grain fed during the six- to eight-weeks’ rest period 
will give a profit above its cost as great, if not greater, 
than at any other time of the year. This feed goes to 
feed the young calf, and builds up the body of the cow, 
worn down through 10 months of hard, continuous 
work of a highly nervous nature. It builds up reserve 
strength and extra flesh that will pay many times over 
in the next year’s milking period. 

I naturally like to see a good dairy cow pretty good 
and fat just before freshening. She looks good because 
she’s right to milk heavy and make money for her 
owner. It’s a well known fact that a dairy cow in good 
flesh will yield a higher percentage of butterfat when 
fed a grain ration with a liberal amount of protein 
than if she freshens in poor condition. This excess 
flesh or fat will come off a good cow during the first 
month or so and will come down into the pail in the 
form of extra butter fat. 

What to Feed.—As good as any is the good, prop- 
erly balanced grain ration that was being fed when the 
cow was milking heavily. Starting slow, of course, 
this good grain ration should be increased until the cow 
is eating from 8 to 10 or 12 pounds a day, depending 
on the cow. Then give her all the legume hay she will 
eat, preferably alfalfa, clovers, or soybean hay. 


About two weeks before freshening, substitute lin- 
seed oil meal for cottonseed meal as the source of pro- 
tein. Linseed meal is more laxative and is a good con- 
ditioner for the digestive tract. Where linseed oil meal 
is used, the cow will come through in better shape; the 
feverishness in body and udder will not be as great and 
there will be less trouble with retained afterbirth. Lin- 
seed meal is a great conditioner. Under normal con- 
ditions, however, cottonseed meal will furnish the bulk 
of the protein at a lower cost. 


Bran Mash.—Three or four days before freshen- 
ing, feed a bran mash entirely in place of the grain 
ration. Wet the bran enough to make it crumbly but 
not sloppy. Bran mashes are appetizing to cows at this 
period and will cause them to eat more hay when they 
need it. Also, bran mashes are cooling and laxative. 
It’s a good idea to continue a cow on a bran mash and 
plenty of legume hay from three or four days before 
freshening to a week after freshening. 





ia as 











Let the Calf Help.—There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to how long the calf should be left 
with its dam after it is dropped. Some have better 
success one way and others in another way. The calf 
should be with its mother two or three days at least, 
and I can't help liking a week better. It gives the 
youngster a better start in life. The colostrum milk 
which the cow gives right after freshening is made to 
order for the newborn calf. It is laxative and very 
rich in protein and mineral matter, even though unfit 
for human consumption during the first few days. 

Then the nursing and bumping of the calf’s head 
against the cow’s udder is the best way in the world to 
work it into shape, reduce feverishness, reduce hard- 
ness, and prevent cake and other udder troubles. 


Never Milk Out for 48 Hours.—Except to relieve 
severe tightness in a quarter that is giving pain, never 
milk out a cow until at least 48 hours after calving. It 
is the best preventive insurance you can take against 
milk fever. Just milk out a high-producing cow well 
and dry right after calving and if she doesn’t go down 
with milk fever, you’re bound to have the left hind foot of 
a graveyard rabbit in your overall pocket. Let the calf 
suck all it wants to and relieve a quarter occasionally 
where the calf hasn’t sucked, when necessary, and let 
it go at that. 


Milk Fever Outfit—For safety, always have a 
milk fever outfit handy in case the cow goes down, It 
is simply an air pump outfit with which you can pump 
up the quarters and save the cow. 


Start Grain Gradually.—After a week of feeding 
a bran mash, gradually change to the regular grain 


ration. Feed light at first, even though the cow is 
milking heavy. Bring a cow to her maximum feed 
slowly. It’s better to take a month to do this than a 


week. The yearly production will be far greater if the 
grain ration is increased slowly, about at the rate of 
¥Y pound every two days. 


Personal Care Pays.—Always personal care pays 
with good livestock. Watching the feed, changing the 
ration gradually, seeing to it that the cow always has 
plenty of hay and fresh water, watching for the first 
sign of milk fever, and a hundred and one other things 
that mark the difference between a good livestock man 
and an average one pay many times over. And, just 
as a warning, if the calf fails to suck hold it up and 
put the teat in its mouth. It’s generally not necessary, 
but you can lose a good calf if it is necessary and you 
fail to spend a little time getting 
it started to nurse. 

Here’s a good place to stop, so 
we'll wait until the September 7 
issue to talk about raising calves. 


CoO 


Destroying Refuse in Privies 
’ HAT can I use in an out- 
door privy to destroy the re- 
fuse so it will not have to be clean- 
ed out? Have tried strong lye, but 
with no success. Any suggestions 
will be appreciated.” 
(Answered by I. W. Dickerson.) 
So far as I know, it is not prac- 
ticable to use anything in this way 
with the idea of utterly destroying 
such refuse. It is a simple matter 
by the use of unslaked lime, chloride 
of lime, caustic potash, or other 
disinfectant to destroy any disease 
germs and to prevent putrefaction, 
so as to avoid any danger of 
spreading disease or of producing a 
nuisance. Eventually the vault will 
have to be cleaned out, however. 


te oe gee 


LINE JUST BEFORE FEEDING TIME 
Notice the light, airy, well-ventilated 
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ITH the development of the dairy industry in 

W the South, some means must be provided for 

rules and regulations governing the produc- 
tion, manufacture, and sale of dairy products. Unless 
the dairy “game” is to be played under a set of rules, 
unscrupulous people are not going to play the game 
fairly and squarely, and many farmers and others en- 
gaged in the dairy business, as well as those who con- 
sume dairy products, will not be treated fairly. 

Many states have passed dairy laws which, first of 
all, provide for a dairy division in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the direction of a dairy 
commissioner. In some instances it is left to the dairy 
commissioner to formulate the rules and regulations 
under which the dairy industry is to operate, but in 
states such as Wisconsin and Minnesota, where dairy- 
ing is far advanced, rules and regulations governing 
the most incidental dairy operations have been written 
into the laws of the state. 


Louisiana is one of the Southern States that has 
taken the lead in dairy legislation. In that state there is 
a Dairy Commission, composed of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the president of the State Board of Health, 
and the dean of the College of Agriculture, which su- 
pervises the production, manufacture, and sale of dairy 
products in the state. This commission has the power 
to make and enforce all regulations necessary to secure 
for the public pure, clean, and wholesome dairy prod- 
ucts, and to promote and encourage the production and 
manufacture of milk and its products. The law gives 
the Commissioner power to appoint a dairy inspector 
and as many assistants as are needed. It also provides 
for inspection of dairy plants, rules regulating the sale 
of milk, definitions of various dairy terms, and penalties 
for the violation of the various provisions of the act. 

Virginia has passed a number of laws regulating the 
dairy business. It has laws governing the Babcock 
test, sterilization of milk containers, the manufacture 
of ice cream, and other laws affecting the dairy indus- 
try. The state has a milk standard that requires 3.25 
per cent butterfat, 8.5 per cent solids not fat, and 11.75 
per cent total solids. The enforcement of these laws is 
in the hands of the Dairy and Food Division of the 
State Department of Agriculture, which was organized 
as far back as 1908. This division has a director and 
seven dairy field men, and an equal number of food and 
feed inspectors. It has the power to make and enforce 
regulations to promote the dairy industry of the state. 
One of its regulations has to do with the sanitation of 
cream receiving stations. It requires, among other 
things, a room used for no other purpose than receiving 
and testing cream and washing cans; a concrete floor 
and proper sanitation; live steam for sterilizing cans; 
running water under pressure for flushing floors. 

There are also regulations in connection with the 
sanitation of dairies retailing milk in cities and towns, 
which apply to all persons milking more than five cows. 


II 

While certain of our Southern States have thus made 
commendable progress in helpful dairy legislation, one 
must go to states like Wisconsin or Minnesota to obtain 
the most up-to-date information on the subject. The 
laws in both of these states are very similar. They 
provide for a dairy commissioner to be appointed by 
the governor, and Minnesota insists that he shall be a 
practical dairyman. Provision has been .made for 
licensing butter and cheese makers, condenseries, and 
butter and cheese factories. These licenses are subject 
to revocation if the rules and regulations of the dairy 
commission or any of the laws of the state relating to 
dairy products are violated. 

In every dairy section where milk or cream is sold 
on a butterfat basis, regardless of whether it is justi- 
fied, there is some complaint as to cream tests. In 
Wisconsin, the law provides that dairy inspectors shall 
supervise and inspect the weighing and testing of dairy 
products as they come into the plant. Furthermore, 
it is unlawful for any person to falsely manipulate or 
underread or overread or make any false determination 
by the Babcock test or any other contrivance used to 
determine the quality or value of dairy products. The 
Wisconsin law also prescribes the method to be used in 
making the Babcock test, the kind of bottles and pipettes 
to be used, the taking of samples, and the kind of state- 
ment issued to the patrons. With every statement or 
check issued to the patrons of a milk plant, there must 
be a statement giving the number of pounds of butter- 
fat and the number of pounds of butter made for the 
period of time for which payment is made. 





Dairy Legislation Will Promote Development 


In Minnesota there is an “overrun law.” “Overrun,” 
as dairy farmers know, is the difference between the 
weight of any given amount of pure butterfat and the 
weight of the butter manufactured therefrom. As a 
general thing, the overrun amounts to about one-sixth, 
or 16 per cent. The Minnesota law does not permit an 
overrun of greater than 24 per cent in any of the butter 
manufactured in the state. Minnesota also requires that 
all milk plants keep complete records covering all 
phases of their operations, and make reports to the 
Dairy Commission on or before the first day of March 
of each year. 

Ill 

In some sections of the South, codperative cream- 
eries have found it difficult to compete with centralizers 
because of discrimination on the part of the centralizer 
in buying cream. In some instances the large central 
creamery has lowered prices where competition has 
existed.in order to underbid the codperative creamery 
for the cream in that particular section. Many of these 
coéperative creameries, having little capital behind 
them, have not been able to exist in the face of this 
sort of competition. Both Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have attempted to put a stop to this practice by the en- 
actment of what are called unfair discrimination laws. 
These laws provide that anyone engaged in the pur- 
chase of dairy products shall not discriminate against 
any section by paying more for the dairy products of 
one section than for those of another, except such dis- 
crimination in price as may be due to differences in the 
quality of the products and in transportation charges or 
other marketing expense. 

IV 

The Progressive Farmer is giving its readers this 
information regarding dairy laws with the idea that it 
may influence and help to bring about somewhat similar 
laws in those states where little, if any, dairy legisla- 
tion has been enacted. Each state will have its particu- 
lar dairy problems that are of first importance, and for 
the solution of which laws must be enacted. The laws of 
Louisiana, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Minnesota must 
be varied to meet the conditions as they exist in each 
state. But is well to know what these states have done 
in the way of dairy legislation. It will serve as a basis 
for legislation in other states. 


BETTER GINNING A NECESSITY 


CORRESPONDENT writes that he has read a 
great deal telling the cotton grower how to in- 
crease the yield per acre, but has never seen any- 

thing in print telling him how to handle his cotton crop 
to keep from losing from $5 to $15 a bale on account 
of not being properly ginned. This correspondent has 
evidently not been reading The Progressive Farmer, for 
this paper has repeatedly printed articles urging better 
ginning and telling how it may be secured. 

We devote much space to discussions of means for 
increasing yields per acre during the growing season 
and during the harvesting season give attention to that 
phase of cotton production. 

Unquestionably there is much need for cotton grow- 
ers sécuring better ginning. Our correspondent does 
not overestimate the losses from bad ginning when he 
puts them at from $5 to $15 a bale, as not uncommon 
throughout the whole Cotton Belt. 

In this problem of ginning there is a fundamental 
fact or principle involved which is each year becoming 
better recognized. The producer even of farm prod- 
ucts, as has long been recognized by the producers of 
other products, must control the handling or processing 
of that product to as near the ultimate consumer as is 
practicable, and the nearer he carries this control to 
the consumer, the better it is for both the producer 
and the consumer. 

Because of our firm conviction of the soundness of 








Next Week and Later 


Moral Contagion—By John W. Holland. 

Beware of “Trench Mouth”—By Dr. F. M. Reg- 
ister. 

The Noontime Rest on the Old Farm—By Harry 
Williamson. 

Homemade Nitrogen for the Cotton Belt States— 
By G. A. Hale. 

A Serious Insect Pest of Alfalfa and Possible Pre- 
ventive Measures—By J. F. Duggar. 








this principle we have no hesitation in saying that the 
cotton growers of the South will never get the bes 
or most efficient ginning of their cotton until they con. 
trol its ginning. To obtain satisfactory ginning the 
purpose of the ginner must be shifted from the ginning 
of the most bales in a season at-a given price, to the in t 













production of the best sample of lint at the least cost a fir 
consistent with good ginning. The public ginner op 
the average is as honest and as efficient as the average 
in other lines, but he is also human and has the usual 
human motives and for that reason the grower must 
control the ginning of his cotton to obtain the best gin- 
ning. This does not mean that the grower knows more 
about ginning than the ginner. Indeed, neither knowsas 
much as he should and will when more interest is taken 
in ginning to produce the best sample, and less interest 
in getting the bale ginned as quickly as possible. 
Wherever cotton with varying lengths of staple 
from % inch to 1 1-16-inch is grown, which is nearly - 
everywhere throughout the Cotton Belt, the losses to that 
the grower from gin cutting and mixing are tremen- pape! 
dous. Many large growers have found it advantageous men 
to make considerable investment in their own ginning All 
outtits. tion | 
No claim is made that the small grower is now pay- stand 
ing more than he should, although he may be paying citize 
more than it would cost him in codperation with other 
growers in operating their own gins. The purpose of 
the growers controlling their ginning is to secure better Per 
ginning and save the $5 to $15 loss per bale estimated bered 
by our correspondent. He r 
Some of the codperative cotton marketing associa- Cons 
tions have promoted the organization of codperative od's 
gins and their operation has been highly satisfactory. The € 
This is pre-eminently a function of the codperatives and 
and should be extended as rapidly as possible. pe 
The producers should own, operate, and control the a real 
facilities for ginning, warehousing, compressing, and lied fi 
marketing their cotton, or control their product until beauty 
it reaches the spinner and the first step to this end is . ductiv 
to control the ginning to improve the product. It may he wal 
be in the far distant future but some time this will be- and pe 
come an economic necessity to the cotton growers of over ¢ 
the South. would 
LICENSE AND GAS TAXES NEARLY $6 PER 
PERSON The 
IGURES released by the National Automobile _ 
F ciate of Commerce show that in 1928 gaso- called 
line. and automobile license taxes paid in the time 
ae . s | 
United States amounted to a little more than $627,000, His ¢ 
000, or nearly $6 for every man, woman, and child done " 
This is the equivalent of $208 for every mile of high- home.” 
way in the United States. The table below shows the Brestoc 
total amount of gasoline and automobile taxes paid ah « 
by the several Southern States in 1928 and the amount ir ect 
per mile of highway: — Scott d 
; State Total of sons have to 
BREE ve stsseseonveceseveres+-s GRRE. ever go 
eee Oe eer 7,765,000 234 stuffs u 
North Carolina .. 15,875,000 222 . to main 
BROMO sccovecdecee 35,646,000 189 tility 
PIO: acces cnciscevensoneare 11,467,000 187 y. 
pe errr. ree 9,972,000 156 that we 
an oe that we 
South Carolina .......scccccces 7,959,000 142 other of 
CUE, ia vacpcnscdaceverssesneee 12,287,000 125 m 
The amount paid during 1929 will undoubtedly run 
considerably higher than in 1928, 
“HAVE THEM SHOT IMMEDIATELY!” oe 
é, 
OMEBODY has recently resurrected an old ordet ways, | 
S issued by Napoleon Bonaparte at the time when merely j 
he was Emperor of France and much interested tain inte 
in preserving the forests and other natural resources ® the minc 
his Empire. Following is the order :— old hom 
“Monsieur le Prefect :—I am informed that a num- fring sh: 
ber of forest fires have broken out in the depart Somethin 
ment the administration of which I have confided ut as a 
to you. You will please have the individuals con- to be ha: 
victed of having set them shot immediately. Also dren, ‘T 
if the fires break out again I shall see to giving you livestock 
a successor.” he often 
People of the Old World have learned from sad & liked to | 
perience what neglect of the forests costs a natiol shires, a; 
Because of the rigid policies of forest protection they Reese, tu, 
now observe, forest fires in Europe are practically the wood 
never heard of. 3 thusiasm: 
Here in America we ought not to go so far in dealing Preservat: 
with those who start forest fires as to “have them ld-timey 
immediately” but we are convinced that forest destra® Which m; 
tion in this country is never going to stop until a few Modern } 
liberal jail sentences are handed out to conspicuow acteristic 
violators of the law. E 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Some Reflections on the Passing of a Good Friend and a Good Farmer 


UST the other day there passed on, with a cheerful 
resignation which suggests the epitaph Robert Louis 
Stevenson penned for himself— 

“Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And laid me down with a will”— 
in this spirit, I repeat, there passed on the other day 
a fine old farmer, reared in the adjoining county from 
that in which I was born, famil- 
iarly known to his neighbors as 
Bob Scott. He was a man who 
acquired only a modest amount 
of money, who never held any 
important public office, who was 
never conspicuous in the ordinary 
sort of farmers’ organizations, 
who never sought prominence or 
gain for himself in any move- 
ment—and yet had so impressed 
himself upon all who knew him 
that his passing was the subject of editorials in leading 
papers and his funeral brought to his country home 
men of state and national reputation. 





CLARENCE POB 


All farmers and farm boys should gain some inspira- 
tion from the fact that a man who was simply in out- 
standing degree a good farmer, a good man, and a good 
citizen, was able to win such recognition. 


I 

Perhaps the first big fact that ought to be remem- 
bered about my old friend is that he was a soil builder. 
He regarded himself as “a tenant of the Almighty,” 
responsible to Him for the care of that portion of 
God’s footstool temporarily entrusted to mortal keeping. 
The enrichment of the soil was to him a source of pride 
and satisfaction. Just as an artist first sees with the 
mind’s eye a vision of beauty and then works for weeks 
or months or years until he translates that vision into 
a reality, so Mr. Scott took so-called “worn-out,” gul- 
lied fields, clothed their nakedness with verdure and 
beauty, replaced their poverty with fertility and pro- 
. ductiveness. There was a justifiable pride in his eye as 
he walked over his lush pastures or luxuriant cornfields 
and pointed out where gullies had been when he took 
over the land. “I am now making my best crops,” he 
would say, “on land that had gullies ten feet deep.” 


The second fact perhaps most worth reading about 
Mr. Scott is that he won recognition as one of the best 
farmers of his section without dependence on our so- 
called “money crops.” I visited his farm several 
times before I saw a field of either cotton or tobacco, 
His career was a fine demonstration of what can be 
done by a farmer primarily interested in “living at 
home,” in soil building, in livestock, and in feeds for 
livestock. He did not receive any year one-fourth as 
much money as is presumably received by thousands of 
our cotton and tobacco farmers, but what money Mr. 
Scott did receive, largely stayed with him. He did not 
have to-‘pay it out the next day (or owe it all before it 
ever got into his hands at all) for foodstuffs and feed- 
stuffs used in producing a “money crop,” or for fertilizer 

. to maintain a constantly decreasing store of soil fer- 
tility. He held to the belief that a little less money 
that we can keep as our own is better than a whole lot 
that we must turn over to the other fellow. Or, as an- 
other old farmer put it the other day :— 

“Better a little that you’ve paid for 
Than much that you’re afraid for!” 
Ill 

This fine old farmer also had a genuine love of coun- 
fry life, country things, country folks, and country 
ways. He did not find the rewards of life and labor 
merely in his pocketbook or bank account but in cer- 
fain intellectual and spiritual satisfactions that enriched 
the mind and heart as well as his financial assets. The 
Od home of his father, with its ancient oaks and flow- 
ering shrubs and box-bordered walkways, was to him 
something to be prized not merely for its money value 
but as a place ennobled by sentiment and affection, and 
to be handed down to his children and children’s chil- 
dren, The sight of well-nurtured crops and well bred 
livestock delighted his eye; the sound of a cowbell, as 
often declared, was genuine music to his ear. He 
liked to look at his purebred Jerseys, Berkshires, Shrop- 
shires, and Percherons; and to listen to his chickens, 
Beese, turkeys, ducks, and guineas. Even the birds of 

© woods were dear to him, and one of his latest en- 
thusiasms was to help along a movement for their 
Meservation and protection. In a quaintly attractive, 
-timey country house, built a hundred years ago, 
Which many would have torn down and replaced by a 
modern bungalow, he saw a picturesque beauty char- 

acteristic of pioneer country life, so he simply installed 

)“*rworks and improved the interior, and the result 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


was a home with an antique charm of its own which 
no new place could have had. 


And the men of a local community who had set 
examples of good farming he felt should be remem- 
bered with lasting gratitude, and he was largely instru- 
mental, if I remember correctly, in the erection of a 
monument to one such pioneer farmer in his section and 
in holding public exercises commemorating his work. 


IV 
In two particulars this friend of mine set an example 
which may well have attention all over our Southern 
country. 


In the first of these cases, he set an example for 
other fathers of farm boys. As he grew too old to farm 
actively himself and saw his sons growing up, he divid- 
ed his farm (about 1,200 acres) between his children, as 
reported by us three years ago. As we then said :— 


“Mr. Scott has ten children. Sometime ago he 
got the authority of the court to divide all his place 
into ten parts (an officer of the law being selected 
simply in order to insure the work being done effi- 
ciently and impartially), giving each child now his 
or her share of the land, Mr. Scott meanwhile re- 
taining a ‘dower’ or ‘life interest’ in the property. 


“In other words, each child receives now (instead 
of waiting until the father dies) the portion of the 
estate to which he or she is entitled. Consequently 
each child can now go ahead and build or otherwise 
develop his or her share of the real estate, simply 
paying Mr. Scott a moderate rental while he lives. 

“We visited one son whose neat new home was 
built on his part of the farm two or three years 
ago, while two other sons are preparing to build 
within a few hundred yards of the old Scott resi- 
dence. To two sons whose tracts included no 
houses he has lent $1,500 each as a part of the 
money required for the building of neat homes 
stipulating only that he receive interest on the 
amount while he lives.” 

Mr. Scott took much pride in the results of this plan 
and remarked to me concerning it: “I believe if this 
idea or one similar to it were carried out and if we 
could get the farm parents of the South to thinking 
along these lines, very great progress would be made 
in a few years in rural progress and leadership. If the 
boys and girls are to stay on the farm and be kept in 
the community, their parents should offer all the in- 
ducements possible. Some such plan, it seems to me, 
should meet with the hearty approval of all those who 
love the old farm and wish to see it kept up as the 
old family home.” 


The other case in which my fine old friend set an 
example for all other communities was when he bestir- 
red himself to collect a fund of about $5,000 for the 
perpetual care and upkeep of the old cemetery at his 
home church. If there is any prettier rural burying- 
ground anywhere in the South, I do not know where 
it is. Mr. Scott and those associated with him made a 
list not only of all the people who were likely to be 
buried there, but of all who had kinsfolk or ancestors 
buried there. Some of the descendants of early settlers 
now living in distant states, contributed liberally to the 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ROM a reader down by the great Atlantic 
comes this fine list of country things it is 
pleasurable to see or hear:— 


q The apple orchard in October when the trees are 
b loaded with rosy fruit. 0 
The frost on the scuppernong grapevine on a sunny 
i} winter morning. 
h The lazy drone of the bumblebees in the persim- i 
mon trees, when they are in bloom. 
b The fields of waving corn just before the tassels { 
come. 
" The scent of sweet wild roses floating across the i 
i fields, in the late afternoons in June. " 

The swirling and twisting of the plume-like limbs 

of the big cedar tree, when the wind blows hard. b 
i The low sweet sound of snow falling in the woods. j 
The roar of water rushing down the ditches after 

t a big rain. t 
The medley of bird song at early dawn 

b grove by my bedroom window. ( 
i] The great banks of white and pearl gray clouds 
that we sometimes see after a spell of stormy weather. 

b I love to look at them and think that they are “the 
dust of His feet.” 

b And I love to stand on the shore of our beautiful t 
Currituck Sound and look across at the sandhills on 

b the beach between the sound and the ocean, and hear ) 
afar off, as I sometimes do, the roar of the vast 

b Atlantic. ) 
6 Currituck County, N. C. i 
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fund for taking care of the burial place of their fathers 
and grandfathers. Careful provision was made for 
safeguarding the fund for all time to come. It is in- 
vested exclusively in government bonds, and the inter- 
est will be used for all time to come to make this God’s 
acre what all should be. 


While yet a young man, Mr. Scott summarized his 
creed as a farmer when he said :— 

“We need to raise the standard of farming and 
teach our young men that money alone is not the 
thing to seek, but health, happiness, and content- 
ment.” 

It was said long ago by the Man of Nazareth, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” The text comes to mind as we 
recall that in seeking “health, happiness, and content- 
ment,” Mr. Scott was also more successful in develop- 
ing an estate than are most farmers who strive only 
for money. 

I sometimes have an idea that we shall have in 
America in future two great civilizations. One will 
be a city civilization concerned with material things— 
money, property, bank accounts, etc. The other will 
be a rural civilization built on the foundation principle 
that “A man’s life consisteth not of the things which 
he possesseth” but is concerned rather with the issues 
of life—‘health, happiness, and contentment.” Because 
this was his own ideal, I record it as my belief that my 
old friend, Robert W. Scott—loving country life and 
country things and country folks—was one of the most 
successful men I have ever known. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 
“Somebody Must Lead: Why Not You?” 


HE organization of the Federal Farm Board with 

its official national appeal to farmers to organize 

and codperate presents us an opportunity—a real 
opportunity which farmers must quickly seize if we 
are not to lose out permanently in the struggle for 
prestige and power. 

If farmers do not now organize, the nation will say: 
“In this day and time nothing can be done for any class 
of people who will not get together and stick together 
for their own welfare.” 

There should now be an active farmers’ organization 
in every rural community in the South. Each of us 
ought to be willing to make some sacrifices and suffer 
some hardships if necessary to effect this result. Nor 
shall we be blameless if we simply say, “Whenever 
they get the thing going, I am ready to help.” 

The greatest need is for leaders—men who will show 
initiative by starting the organization. So we leave 
this thought with your conscience :— 

“Somebody must lead: why not you?” 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


In Praise of Altheas 


HE Columbia State prints an editorial calling at- 

tention to the beauty of the althea—another shrub 

easy to grow anywhere in Dixie. As The State 
goes on to say :— 


“Some of our altheas rival the crape myrtle for 
beauty and color. These are in bloom now and add 
to lawn or garden many bright blossoms, not the 
mass of rich bloom of the crape myrtle, but a rest- 
ful sort of beauty, lovely for the contrast of blooms 
against dark foliage, and for the graceful shape of 
the tree or bush. There are pure white flowers. 
Then there are white flowers with deep red centers. 
Then there is a pink that is almost as bright as the 
crape myrtle, and a somewhat unusual pink as 
delicate as a bride’s blush, rather a flesh tone, this. 
There are single varieties, the flower-shape a cross 
between a cup and a trumpet; while the double 
altheas suggest peonies, with their numberless 
fluffy and fringelike petals.” 


A Thought for the Week 


HE sum of the whole matter is this, that our civili- 

zation cannot survive materially unless it be re- 

deemed spiritually. It can be saved only by becom- 
ing permeated with the spirit of Christ and being made 
free and happy by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit. Only thus can discontent be driven out and 
all the shadows lifted from the road ahead. Here is 
the final challenge to our churches, to our political or- 
ganizations, and to our capitalists—to everyone who 
fears God or loves his country. Shall we not all ear- 
nestly codperate to bring in the new day?—Woodrow 
Wilson. 
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Scrub Sires in Disorderly Retreat 


“Mortgage Producers’’ Under Heavy Artillery Fire From Organized Effort Over the Entire South 


HE livestock industry has reached 
too important a place in the South 


to tolerate “scrub sires.’ Their day 


of stealing the farmer’s profits is about 
over. 


The battle continues to rage and 
those on the firing 
line in the different 
Southern States are 
sending in interest- 
ing reports. 

Here’s news from 
the “Lone Star” 
state through J. L. 
Thomas, dairy spe- 
cialist :— 

“The better sires 
work in Texas for 
dairy cattle has been progressing very 





BEN KILGORE 


nicely. During the last few years, 

over 1,000 purebred bulls have been 
placed in service within this 
state. About half of this num- 


ber of bulls have gone into bull 
associations, running an average 
of about four to five farmers to 
each association. Most of the 
bulls placed in these bull asso- 
ciations have been from dams 
with records that will average 
better than 500 pounds of but- 
terfat.” 





J. LYNN THOMAS 


lowing summary from South Carolina :— 


“From our extension report, I take the follow- 
ing figures :— 


Number Farmers Assisted in Ob- 
taining Purebred Sires: 
Beef cattle Swine Sheep 
PRD sxdoecsnes 7 84 20 
> #6éenseess 9 80 45 
ee kaveawe ese 9 112 25 
a. stessensre 10 151 58 


“During the past 10 years, a 
number of farmers have lined 


up with the purebred sires prop- 





osition. However, we have not 
been very successful in pushing 
L. V. STARKEY the better sires campaign as 


planned by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is still a large 
number of cattle and sheep growers in the Coastal 
Plains who are not using purebred sires.” 


A Variety of Methods Needed 
FTER 


This is only natural and 
logical. Those “Palmetto” farmers could well afford 
to hold some “hangings’’ down on the Coastal Plains 
and get this “extra cash’”’ that the scrub sires are steal- 
ing out of their pockets while they sleep. 

The “Bluegrass” State leads in United States De- 
partment of Agriculture plan. Wayland Rhoads, field 
agent in animal husbandry, writes :— 


another. 


“There are 3,500 livestock 
producers in Kentucky who have 
agreed to use nothing but pure- 
bred sires on all classes of live- 
stock. These men 
have received their 
certificates of mem- 
bership from the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture. This lat- 
ter work is in co- 
Operation with the 
“Better Sires— 
Better Livestock Campaign” fostered 
by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This number of en- 
rollments exceeds that of any other 
state by over 500. While Kentucky 
has made much progress, there is 
still room for improvement and it is 
hoped that in the near future all sires 
in use in the state will be purebred. 





WAYLAND RHOADS 


“The annual sale of livestock and 
livestock products now. amounts to 
about $80,000,000. Before the better 
sire movement was started in 1920, 
the annual loss due to the use of 
scrub sires of all kinds amounted to 
about $20,000,000. In eight years’ 
time, this loss has been reduced over 
one-half. Since 1920, the number of 
purebred bulls in the state has dou- 
bled. Much improvement has also 
taken place in the raising of hogs, 


L. V. Starkey, head of the animal 
husbandry division, gives the fol- 


studying all the reports, it seems some 
states are successful with one plan, others with 
is entirely 


By? BEN KILGORE 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





sheep, and poultry. Union, Russell, and Taylor 
counties have 100 per cent purebred bulls. A num- 
ber of,other counties are working toward this goal. 

“Many different methods have been used to get 
rid of scrub sires in Kentucky. Better sire cam- 
paigns have been held in a large number of coun- 
ties. Newspaper articles and other publicity matter 
has been used extensively. All the posters supplied 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and others gotten out by our own College of Agri- 
culture have been used. In one year, 52 better sire 
exhibits were placed at county fairs. Scrub sire 
‘trials’ have been held in schoolhouses, courthouses, 
and at picnic meetings. Many better sire sales of 
different kinds have been held. During the last 
two .years, a better livestock special train toured 
the state.” 


Feeding and Weeding Count, Too 


OW for Georgia :— 
“During the past two years, 1,579 scrub bulls 


were disposed of ; 594 purebred bulls placed by 

county agents and dairy specialists; and 1,508 pure- 
bred dairy cows placed with dairy farmers. From 
1918 to 1927, the production per 
cow in Georgia increased from 
247 gallons to 345 gallons a year. 
This was done through improv- 
ed methods of feeding, breeding, 
and by weeding out low pro- 
ducers.” 

This is mighty encouraging news 
from Frank W. Fitch, field agent 
in dairying. 





“Florida stands seventh in the 
South in the number of farmers 
enrolled in the ‘Better Sires—Better Livestock Cam- 
paign’ in codperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” points out John M. Scott, agri- 
cultural editor for the state department of agriculture. 
“Fifteen years ago there were very few purebred sires 
of any kind in the state. Today purebred sires can be 
seen in every county.” 

M. W. Muldrow, livestock specialist, reports for 
Arkansas :— 


FRANK W. FITCH 


“In our beef, sheep, and hog work, we have con- 
stantly tried to encourage the use of better stock 
through demonstrations in economical production 


—Courtesy Field and Vornguré. 
LAET, THE GREATEST BREEDING AND SHOW PERCHERON STALLION OF TODAY 


and through lessons in livestock judg- 
ing, livestock meetings, community and 
county fairs. We have always tried to 
make the demand for better blood 
come with better systems of manage- 
ment and have not 
attempted to hold 
whirlwind cam- 
paigns on _ pure- 
bred sires only.” 
Alabama is opti- 
mistic, according to 
P. O. Davis, agri- 
cultural editor :— 


“Briefly, the 
scrub bull has 
been condemned M. W. 
in Alabama and 
his tribe is on the decline. The odds 
are against him and _ accumulating 
while the purebred is gaining in favor, 

It is difficult to give an intelli- 
gent estimate of the number 
of purebred bulls introduced. 
Not a man, who is really in- 
terested in dairying and in 
doing commercial dairying in 
any form, fails to manifest in- 
terest in purebreds. I believe 
that at least 75 per cent of 
these farmers are using pure- 
bred sires.” 

Here are Alabama’s most effec- 
tive methods :— 


MULDROW 





P. 0. DAVIS 


1. Persistent and effective educational work emphasizing 
the disadvantages of scrub sires and the advantages of good 
purebreds. 

2. Assistance by county agents and 
in the purchase of purebred sires. 

3. Herd testing work which has reflected improvement in 
breeding and which has been a big stimulus for better sires, 

4. Scrub bull trials and other things have been done in 
order to condemn in the minds of the public the scrub bull 
and also to further emphasize the importance of purebreds. 


livestock specialists 


How a Mississippi County Agent Worked It 


UST for variety, let's see what one outstanding 

J county has done in Mississippi. L. A. Higgins, ex- 

tension dairy husbandman, gives us this informa- 

tion in a very interesting way from an article pre- 

pared for the Breeders’ Gazette. We are borrowing 
this much of it. 


“Over in Calhoun County, 
Mississippi, there was a coun- 
ty agent (I. R. Bradshaw) 
who had a mania for scheming 
ahead and then putting his 
whole county to work to carry 
out his plans. He had suc- 
ceeded in organizing one of 
the strongest and most active 
county farm bureaus in the 
state. He had put over a suc- 
cessful lespedeza seed grow- 
ers’ association, a progressive 
poultry association, and had 22 active rural com- 
munity organizations in his county. The county's 
citizenship is made up of white farmers with aver- 
age size land holdings, fertile soils, and wonderful 
possibilities for producing grain, forage, and good 
grazing crops. However littl dairy development 
had taken place. 








L, A. HIGGINS 


“During the summer of 1926, 
- Mr. ‘Bradshaw decided he would 
eer) try out one of these ‘scrub sire 
| eradication campaigns.’ He _ began 
| talking to the business people and 


to the officials of the various coun- 
ty agricultural organizations. These 
people finally warmed up to the 
proposition. The dairy extension 
specialist, the district agent, and W. 
E. Wintermeyer, better sire specialist 
of the United States Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, were called in con- 
ference. February 12 was fixed as 
the date to organize the campaign. 
Mr. Bradshaw was asked to make a 
survey to find the number of cows 
ar th number of registered 
scrub bmis in the county. The 
dairy specialist agreed to get 15 
or more production-bred bulls con- 
signed to the farm bureau for the 
campaign. 


“On the day set for the organiza- 
tion, we found the county agent, 
farm organizations, business peop 
preachers, doctors, lawyers, auto 
salesmen, county candidates, and cat- 
tle buyers, all with their cars, gas 
and oiled, ready to ride scrub bw 
out of Calhoun County. Community 
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meetings were held in all the 22 organized rural 
communities during the following week. February 
19 was set as the day the registered bulls would 
be passed out to the farmers. Through the assist- 
ance of O. E. Van Cleave, field representatives of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, and the dairy 
specialist, 25 production-bred bulls were on hand. 
They had been consigned by Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee Jersey breeders. These were sold at private 
sale and 114 hours after starting the sale, all bulls 
on hand were sold and orders had been wired for 
six additional bulls. Since that time, 32 more bulls 
have been brought into the county. 

“From the time work was started on the cam- 
paign until May 1, 1927, 341 scrub bulls had been 
made into ‘bull-logny’ or had been castrated and 
were being grazed out as scrub steers. The writer 
saw 163 of these ‘ex-mortgage pro- 
ducers’ grazing in one pasture. On 
January 1, 1928, the county agent re- 
ported that over 600 of these scrubs 
had been exiled.” 





Tennessee has carried the intensive 
county plan as described fully for Mis- 
sissippi, with some variations, into 48 
counties. Annual purebred sire sales 
are also used. The “Volunteer” state 
is proud of the report of L. A. Rich- 
ardson, specialist in animal husbandry :— 


“In the past nine years, we have dis- 

tributed over 1,400 beef bulls. There 
has been right at 1,200 purebred 
boars sold in the state and around 
1400 purebred rams. Not all of 
these have been distributed as the 
result of purebred sire campaigns. 
But, in many respects, the purebred 
sire work carried on in the counties 
over the state laid the foundation for 
the sale and distribution of the pure- 
bred sires.” 


Contest Plan Popular in Virginia 


age and North Carolina 
battle the scrub sire through a 
contest plan among the county 
agents. In both states, these contests 
are proving highly successful with greater results 
tach year. L. I. Case, Virginia’s animal husbandman, 


Writes :— 


“During the past five years, our better sires 
work has been carried on in the form of a contest 
between county agents. For each scrub or unreg- 
istered sire replaced by a purebred, a definite num- 

t of points is given. The agent winning the 
greatest number of points during the year is given 
a free trip to the International Live Stock Show or 
some other show of national importance. The 
Most outstanding piece of work done was in Craig 
County, which, on October 26, 1927, was declared 
entirely free of scrub bulls. 


“In five years, 371 beef bulls, 205 dairy bulls, 296 
Tams, and 135 boars have been reported by county 
agents as replacing scrubs. This makes a total of 
007. I want you to understand that this number 
Tepresents purebred sires that have replaced com- 
mon sires. If the number of purebred sires which 
our extension force has assisted in placing on 
farms, regardless of the kind of sire previously 
Owned, were given, it would be at least four times 
this number.” 





Two striking points of the Virginia plan are :— 






with a “production purebred.” 








M ed on the farm is of breeding age. 


EDELLYN FAVORITE, A GRAND CHAMPION SHORTHORN BULL 


Another purebred sire that can stand on the merits of his record, 


1 Credit is given for replacing a “scrub purebred” 


2. Credit is only given where the purebred sire 


—Courtesy Field and Farmyard. 


Purebred Females Desirable, Too 


OHN AREY, dairy extension specialist, brings some 

brand-new ideas in his work for building the dairy 

industry of the “Tar Heel” state. He uses the 
county agent contest plan, with the reward a trip to 
the National Dairy Show. In addition, intensive coun- 
ty work is done. But let’s listen to John Arey :— 


“We have been fighting scrub bulls in an organ- 
ized way in North Carolina since 1925. You will 
notice that the North Carolina scrub bull was very 
uneasy in the fall of 1925 for fear that he would 
soon be extinct. However, he is still with us,- but 
we hope that in the not very distant future he may 
be placed in our state museum along with the 


mammoth and other such animals as have passed 





—Courtesy Field and Farmyard. 


A TYPICAL SHROPSHIRE RAM 


out of existence. Only 12 intensive county cam- 
paigns were put on during the first year. In a 
number of other counties, the agent did some work. 
That campaign resulted in the placing of 250 pure- 
bred dairy sires and the replacing of 74 scrubs. 
During the campaign held in 1926, intensive work 
was carried on in 36 counties. This resulted in the 
placing of 350 purebred bulls and the elimination 
of 223 grades. 


“In the 1927 campaign, females were included. 
This resulted in active work being carried on in 30 
counties and the placing of 261 registered bulls, 490 
registered and 699 grade cows and heifers. The 
placing of females proved very popular. During 
the three campaigns, a total of 861 purebred dairy 
bulls was placed. Since quite a number of these 
bulls were young and placed in the hands of inex- 
perienced livestock men, I felt it unwise to put on 
another campaign this year. A large amount of 
follow-up work will be necessary in order to get 
satisfactory results from the bulls placed. Instead 
of holding campaigns this year, we have already 
put on several very successful bull sales. The total 
number of bulls placed this year will be in keeping 
with the number placed during the past three 
years.” 
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—Courtesy Field and Farmyard. 


JERSEY VOLUNTEER 17212, OUTSTANDING BREEDING JERSEY BULL OF CANADA 
Jersey Volunteer is also well known throughout the United States through his get. 





$1 FOR TANKAGE SAVES $2 FOR CORN 


HE greatest single factor in profitable hog raising 

is the right kind of feeding. Corn is the basis of 

the hog ration and as a single feed it is the most 
popular; but no one feed contains all the elements 
necessary for the growing and fattening of animals, 
says J. H. McLeod, extension swine specialist, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

The best farmers are adding some protein supple- 
ment to the corn ration. Tankage has been found to 
be one of the best feeds for this purpose. It is a by- 
product of the packing houses and contains the food 
elements -that are most deficient in corn. 


The experiment stations have shown that 100 pounds 
of high-grade 60 per cent tankage will 
save 10% bushels of corn. Corn usu- 
ally sells around $1 per bushel and 
tankage from $4 to $4.50 per hundred. 
On this basis, the hog feeder who adds 
$4.50 in tankage in his hog feeding 
operations save $10.50 in corn. In other 
words, every time he invests $1 in this 
protein supplement he saves $2.33 on 
grain. 


TWO QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CHURNING 


HAT are the causes of difficult 
churning? 


The chief causes are very 
thin cream, very thick cream, sweet 
cream, the churn being too full, very 


cold in winter, cream ftom stripper 
cows, cream of unequal ripeness. 
II 


How should butter be washed? 


Butter should be washed two or 
three times or until the last water is 
clear. Use about the same amount of 
water as the amount of milk or cream 
in the churn and the temperature of 
the wash water should be about the same as your 
churning temperature. 


A flandard farm Jeper fens 


The Starling Acquitted of Charges of Destruc- 
tiveness Brought Against It 


T tire European starling, a newcomer among the 





birds of this country, has been tried by the United 

States Department of Agriculture, and acquitted 
of any grievous sin against the American farmer. It 
was feared when this bird was recently introduced into 
this country from Europe that it would 
become a second English sparrow in de- 
structiveness, eating habits, and general 
nuisance qualities. 


Having spread with a remarkable speed 
from one end of the country to the other, 
the attention of scientists was turned to its habits. 
Thousands of the birds were killed and the contents of 
their crops studied. The verdict was that while it 
might eat some things of value the proportion of 


insects, weeds, seeds, etc., was so much greater that it 
should be welcomed by the American farmers. 


We are content to abide by this decision of the de- 
partment because the same thing can be said about 
many of man’s best feathered friends——Ohio Farmer. 
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What Do Winter Legumes Promise? 


Alabama Results Speak for Hairy Vetch and Austrian Peas 


HE farmer who has had experience 

with hairy vetch or with Austrian 
winter peas knows what these plants do. 
The farmer who has not had experience 
wants to know what 
either or both will 
do for him. There 
are very few Ala- 
bama farmers who 
have not seen hairy 
vetch but its merits 
are not fully under- 





stood. If they were, 
the acreage would 
P. 0. DAVIS jump rapidly from 


year to year until a 
major part of Alabama farm land would 
be covered with hairy vetch or Austrian 
peas in winter and spring. 

The best information available as to 
the merits of hairy vetch is contained in 
the reports of the county demonstration 
agents of Alabama. They have worked 
with it; they have studied it; they have 
helped farmers in sowing it; and they 
know what it has done. It is a major 
project with them. 

When the annual reports from Ala- 
bama county agents were received, J. C. 
Lowery, extension agronomist, summa- 
rized what they said about hairy vetch. 
He summarized also their reports on Aus- 
trian peas, finding that farmers in the 
southern half of the state value Austrian 
peas higher than they do hairy vetch. He 
is not sure about North Alabama. As to 
which one to sow, farmers should con- 
sult their county agent unless they are 
fully decided, their decision being based 
upon past experience. 

vetch 
agents’ 


extracts 
peas from 


Below are 
and Austrian 
reports :— 


about hairy 
county 


W illiamson). — 
increase of 


Escambia (H. H. 
Vetch has given an average 
20 bushels of corm per acre. 

Dallas (John Blake).—jMany Dallas 
County-farmers have not bought corn in 
two years. This is due largely to plant- 
ing corn after vetch. In the fall of 1928 
Dallas farmers bought codperatively 
112,000 pounds of vetch seed and Aus- 
trian winter peas. 


Marengo (E. E. Hale).—JIt is esti- 


By P. O. DAVIS ' 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


mated that vetch made an increase of 20 
bushels of corn per acre on 1,500 acres. 
The increase in cotton due to vetch was 
500 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 

Greene (H. C. Appleton) —On 190 
acres, 12 farmers increased their cotton 
yield of 1928 by 54 bales by sowing hairy 
vetch in the fall of 1927. The net profit 
was $3,879, or an average of $20.42 per 
acre due to vetch. Twenty farmers plant- 
ed corn after vetch on 273 acres and 
made an increase of 3,065 bushels valued 
at $3,065. The average increase was 
11.2 bushels per acre valued at $11.20. 
The total profit was $2,137. Ordi- 
narily vetch increases corn yields 20 
busffels pe® acre; cotton, 500 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. 

Sumter (J. E. Bonner).—The yield 
of corn after vetch on 800 acres was in- 
creased by 20 bushels per acre; on cot- 


ton, 400 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
on 40 acres. 
Pickens (F. A. Rew).—F. B. Smith 


of McShan made 40 bushels of corn per 
acre after vetch. Before growing vetch 
his production was only 14 bushels per 
acre. Robert Thaxton of Hebron made 
47 bushels of corn after vetch as com- 
pared to 18 bushels on similar land not 
having a crop of vetch. 

Conecuh (P. R. Pettis)—Vetch in- 
creased the yield of corn from 10 bushels 
to 32% bushels per acre. J. D. Worrell 
of Castleberry made 50 bushels of corn 
per acre on five acres after vetch and 2% 
bales of cotton on three acres after vetch. 

Covington (W. T. Cheney).—On 31 
demonstrations covering 279 acres, corn 
after vetch averaged 34 bushels per acre. 
Two farmers who planted cotton after 
Austrian peas averaged 805 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. They used 400 
pounds of superphosphate and_100 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre. No nitro- 
gen was applied. W. R. Jordan averaged 
1,260 pounds of seed cotton per acre after 
Austrian winter peas. 


Houston (J. H. Witherington). 
Demonstrations conducted by 66 farmers 
show an average increase of 16 bushels 
of corn per acre due to vetch. Cotton af- 
ter vetch on 65 acres made an increase of 
210 pounds of seed cotton per acre at a 
net profit of $12.60 per acre. 

Henry (W. F. Murphy). 


Where 


corn followed vetch the yield was 21% 
bushels more than where corn was fer- 
tilized with 200 pounds of 4Nit-8Phos- 
4Pot plus 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
as a top-dressing. 

Dale (G. W. Ray).—C. J. Reynolds 
of Clayton made 500 bushels of corn on 
ten acres after a crop of hairy vetch. 


Pike (R. L. King).—J. S. Partain of 
Banks averaged 51 bushels of corn per 
acre after Austrian winter peas while 
adjoining land without peas made only 30 
bushels. On another farm an average of 
1,000 pounds of seed cotton per acre was 
made after a crop of vetch. The cotton 
yield was reduced at least 500 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre by poor stands, bad 
weather, and insects. 

Lee (L. M. Hollingsworth).—W. 
Roberson made 35 bushels of corn per 
acre after a crop of Austrian winter peas 
while adjoining land made only 15 bush- 
els per acre. 


Chambers (H. C. Heath).—D. C. 


Sims is an outstanding winter legume 
demonstrator. He began in 1924. Witha 


very heavy boll weevil damage he aver- 
aged one-half bale of cotton an acre on 
85 acres in 1928. On land that had vetch 
his average was 40 bushels of corn per 
acre; on land without vetch, 25 bushels. 
PracticaNy all his yields have doubled 
since he began sowing winter legumes. 

Chilton (C. E. Stapp)—One farmer 
who had not sowed vetch worked his 
corn twice as much as his neighbor who 
had sowed vetch and who made twice as 
much corn per acre. 

Shelby (A. A. Lauderdale).—J. T. 
McEwen has been sowing vetch for sev- 
eral years. In 1928 he made 42 bushels 
of corn after vetch and 20 bushels on ad- 
joining land. On 1% acres he made 3% 
bales of cotton after vetch with no fer- 
tilizer. 

St. Clair (R. M. Reaves).—The pop- 
ularity of hairy vetch in St. Clair County 
is revealed by the fact that in 1920 only 
30 farmers sowed 160 acres; one year 
later, 150 farmers sowed 800 acres. 

Jefferson (J. L. Liles).—In 1924 only 
1,000 pounds of hairy vetch seed was 
sowed in this county. Four years later, 
1928, our sowings included 25,000 pounds 
of seed. Farmers of this county find 
that hairy vetch helps them with their 


The Progressive Fg 


trucking because it makes their land rich 

Lamar (R. O. Shaver). — Hairy 
vetch increased the yield of cotton 250 tg 
300 pounds of seed cotton per acre and 
corn 15 to 20 bushels per acre. 

Marion (W. R. Turnipseed).—In 1977 
farmers oi this county sowed 15,59) 
pounds of hairy vetch seed; in the fall of 
1928 they sowed 34,000 pounds. 

Franklin (J. D. Wood).—In 1927 q 
total of 14,000 pounds of hairy wretch seed 
was sowed on /50 acres by 122 farmers; 


in 1928 a total of 210 farmers sowed 
30,000 pounds on 1,500 acres. 
Walker (J. W. Sartain). — Lester 


Jones made 35 bushels of corn after vetch 
in 1927; in 1928 he estimated 40 bushels 
per acre. He says that vetch is the best’ 
soil builder he has ever known. 


Lawrence (J. E. Carter). — J. G 
Barnes made 30 bushels of corn per acre 
after vetch and 15 bushels where no vetch 
had been grown. H. R. Terry made 45 
bushels of corn after vetch and 20 where 
no vetch had been grown. 

Limestone (J. T. Belue). 





vetch, C. F. King made 42 bales of cot- 
ton on 40 acres and 1,200 bushels of corn 
on 20 acres. 


Calhoun (S. R. Doughty). — Corn 
yields have been increased 20 to 25 bush- 
els per acre and cotton 300 to 350 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre as a result of 
hairy vetch. 

Etowah (L. L. Self).—C. C. Miller, 
who has been sowing vetch several years 
made 65 bushels of corn per acre after 
vetch, while adjoining land without vetch 
made only 18% bushels per acre. He 
made 7% bales of cotton on five acres 
after vetch while adjoining land without 
vetch made only one-half as much. 

Cullman (J. A. Beaty).—In the fall 
of 1926 only 64 farmers sowed 96 acres 
to legumes; in 1927 the number of farm- 
ers increased to 201; in 1928 approxi- 
mately 300 farmers sowed 1,750 acres. 
Practically all of them applied 400 pounds 
of basic slag per acre. 

Twenty-seven counties in every section 
of Alabama are represented by the above. 
The information is conclusive that hairy 
vetch and Austrian peas are great soil 
builders. They make poor land rich; 
and, in doing this, they make the farmer 
richer. Hairy vetch and Austrian peas 
promise more money for Alabama farm- 
ers. 


Alabama Farmers Running Their Own Business 


One Thousand Farmers and Farm Women Take Part in State Farm Bureau Meeting 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Director of Public Information, Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 


NE thousand Alabama farmers and 

farm women attended the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Auburn, August 5-6. The 
meeting brought to a 
close the eighth suc- 
cessful year of co- 
Operative buying and 
selling in the state. 
It was held in codp- 
eration with Farm- 
ers’ Week and the 
third annual meeting 





of the Council of 
LOvIs 0. pRACKEEN Home Demonstra- 

tion Clubs. 
Addrésses by agricultural leaders of 


the state and nation, reports by the offi- 
cials of the state Farm Bureau, round 
table discussions, the passage of resolu- 
tions, and the election of officers were the 
outstanding features of the meeting. 


Agricultural Leaders Speak 


R. Bradford Knapp, President of the 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, welcomed the delegates to their col- 
lege of agriculture. Governor Bibb 
Graves in an address emphasized the im- 
portance of codperation among farmers 
of the state. The services of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Montgomery, were 
outlined by S. P. Storrs, Commissioger 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, stressed the need of 
more livestock production in Alabama 
and the South. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was represented by J. F. 
Porter, president of the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Porter empha- 
sized the importance of the National 
Farm Bureau. 

Professor L. N. Duncan, 
Extension Service, Auburn, 
the convention on the subject 


director of 
addressed 
“Future of 


Farm Organization.” He pictured a 
bright future for farm organizations, 


pointing to the fact that Congress, the 
President, and the Farm Board have rec- 
ognized organization as the correct 
method of solving the agricultural prob- 
lems. 


Reports of Bureau Officials 


DWARD A. O'Neal, president of the 
Farm Bureau, made his annual re- 
port in which he outlined a safe and sane 


program for agriculture. Beginning with 
finance he said that within the last five 
years the Alabama ‘Farm Bureau Credit 
Corporation has loaned approximately 
$1,049,770 to farmers in the state. 


Coéperative purchasing of commodities 
“necessary for production as cheaply as 
possible” through the Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Supply Association has amounted to 
over $16,000,000. These commodities have 
gone to County Farm Bureaus to which 
over $650,000 has been returned in divi- 


dends. The County Farm Bureaus were 
praised for their splendid work. 

The codperative purchasing has in- 
cluded fertilizers, winter legumes, insecti- 


cides, feeds, windmills, seeds, and other 


miscellaneous materials. 


President O’Neal reported that the big- 
gest problem of the farm bureau is coép- 
erative marketing. “Our -greatest mar- 
keting is cotton” he said. “We have 
handled since we established our Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association 557,204 bales 
of cotton worth approximately $55,000,- 
000. We all realize the soundness of co- 
6perative marketing and the great ob- 
stacles in its way.” 


Miscellaneous marketing has had 4 
rapid growth. “Three years ago the busi- 
ness amounted to $63,044.63. This yeaf 
through June 1 it was $476,771.60" the 
report said. 

Other bureau officers reported on the 
business of the farm bureau during the 
past 12 months. Allen Northington, get- 
eral manager of the Cotton Association 
reported that the “total receipts for the 
year were 56,446 bales. Of this number 
46,785 bales were in the special pool, a 
9,661 bales in the regular annual pool.” 


A. N. Culver, secretary-treasurer of 
the Mutual Supply Association, said since 
the last report it has handled $3,431,247.19 
worth of materials. 


J. B. Sylvest and J. D. Moore, market 
ing specialists of the Extension Service, 
who are in charge of the miscellaneous 
marketing reported as follows :— 

Value 
8,000 cases eggs and 99 cars poultry. - 353.05 





Sheep and wool 34,948.45 
ED cc seas snvences 0tecseusneeyanean tL O45 
RRO is poeunn bacebvacyseetessuseeeeen 1,195.% 
Oe a: NOE ic isi cccnusisideeeeaenn 50,000.00 
a 

URE -vksdcenetivedundesscenqueueeen $725,538.98 


N. Eric Bell, manager of the Credit 
Corporation, reported that $395,363.53 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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Garden and Orchard 


Important Jobs to Be Done Now 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OQ CONTROL anthracnose, which is 

a serious dewberry disease, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. Other applications 
should be given next spring, but the one 
to be given about this 
time of year, or 
when the new vines 
are from 15 to 20 
inches long, is very 
important. If only 
one spraying is to be 
given in an effort to 
control’ this disease, 
that one should be 
given during the 
month of August. 
Either the 4-4-50 or 5-5-50 Bordeaux 
may be used. To make it effective much 
care should be taken to see that every 
leaf and portion of the vine is covered 
with the spray. This is an important job, 
not only for the commercial dewberry 
grower, but for the home gardener who 
is trying to get the most from his vines. 


Tomatoes Set This Month Will Ma- 
ture Before Frost.—Every reasonable 
effort should be made to have a good crop 
of tomatoes maturing just before or about 
the time the first frost appears. Those 
which do not ripen by the time the first 
frost comes may be gathered green and 
used in many different ways. Then too 
the harvesting is an easy matter. If one 
doesn’t have time to pick them, the whole 
plants may be pulled up and hung top 
downward under a shelter, or other place, 
and the tomatoes picked as needed. Now 
is a good time to set some of these late 
plants, using preferably those that are 
seven to nine inches long, planting them 
deep. Leave just an inch or two of the 
top above the ground. If plants are not 
available, suckers six to ten inches long 
will serve the purpose just as well. When 
setting either suckers or plants at this 
time of year water them thoroughly and 
shade with newspapers for two or three 
days. Then push them rapidly by giving 
side applications of some of the readily 
available nitrogens every two to three 
weeks, 


Strawberries Set Now Will Produce 
Crop Next Spring.—If strong, healthy 
strawberry plants are set now, or within 
the next few weeks, on a well prepared, 
fertile piece of ground, they will produce 
a crop next spring, if conditions are fav- 
orable. While a full crop may not be 
produced, enough will be secured to make 
it worth while. In the lower part of the 
South plants set now will produce prac- 
tically a full crop, and in the middle and 
upper parts of the South, one may expect 
from one-half to three-fourths of a full 
crop if conditions are right. For com- 
mercial purposes the Klondike and Aroma 
are the leading varieties over practically 
the entire South. The Lady Thompson 
is liked by some a$ a commercial berry, 
and it is a good one for the home garden 
also. It will be a little more trouble to 
get the plants to live at this time of year 
than in winter or spring, but the effort 
is worth while, especially where one does 
not have an old patch to depend upon for 
Next spring’s berries. 





L, A. NIVEN 


Fertilize Turnips Heavily.—To get 
st results from turnips a rich soil is es- 
sential, and 800 to 1,200 pounds of a high 
grade commercial fertilizer put in the 
drills just before sowing is by no means 
*Xcessive. Then in addition, a side appli- 
Cation of some of the readily available 
titrogens soon after the plants are up and 
ve been thinned will prove helpful. 
wing in rows is better than sowing 
broadcast. It is a little more trouble to 
Sow this way, but usually the extra work 
care of row planting will be paid for 

in heavier yields, and higher quality. 


ay 


Late Spray for Grapevines.—To kill 
rot spores that may be hanging on grape- 
vines give a thorough spraying of Bor- 
deaux mixture soon after the fruit is all 
gathered. If this isn't done many spores 
will go through the winter and be on hand 
to cause rot of the grapes next season. 
While this work is being done rake up 
from the ground all leaves and broken 
branches and burn them, as these also 
often carry the rot spores. While doing 
the spraying cover thoroughly the posts, 
wires, etc., in order to make a complete 
clean-up of this rot disease. 

Spray Peach Trees After Harvest.— 
Where peach worms were bad this year 
it will pay well to spray or dust the trees 
with poison about one month after the last 
peaches ripen, repeating the spray two 
weeks after the first spraying. Arsenate 
of lead and powdered lime mixed in the 
proportion of nine parts of lime to one 
part of lead is a good dust material. 
Where one prefers to spray use the regu- 
lar arsenate of lead mixture, or one 
pound of the powdered lead to four or 
five pounds of lump lime. This will de- 
stroy many curculio, the parent of the 
peach worm, that would otherwise be on 
hand to cause trouble next spring. It will 
be cheaper and less troublesome to de- 
stroy these now than it will to fight them 
with their offspring next spring. 

Try Branch Bottom for Fall Vege- 
tables —A portion of the fall garden 
may very well be planted on a nearby 
branch bottom or other moist piece of 
ground. The lack of moisture is one of 
the chief troubles in growing a fall crop 
of almost any vegetable, and often one 
will be able to get a stand and produce a 
crop if planted in such a place, where 
failure would result if planted on a high 
dry place. Therefore, if the home gar- 
den is not naturally moist and if one has 
trouble growing these vegetables try this 
branch bottom idea. 

Fertilize Strawberries in Late ‘Sum- 
mer.—Strawberry plants set in the 
winter or spring, or that have been re- 
newed from the old bed, should receive 
a good application of fertilizer during 
late August or September. Use 500 to 
1,000 pounds per acre of a high grade 
fertilizer, say one running around 4-8-4 
or 4-8-6. It is between now and Decem- 
ber that the fruit buds will be formed 
for next year’s crop of berries, and it is 
important that the plants be properly fed 
during that time. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“When we have a quarrel, it takes 
Pa two days to begin treatin’ me natural 
again—one day to get over bein’ mad 
an’ one to get over. bein’ ashamed.” 

*“There’s just two kinds o’ wives: 
Them that wishes they had spendin’ money 
of their own, and them that says ‘my 
house’ instead of ‘our house’.” 





FROM dawn to dark, any 
time during January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November or 
December, there’s likely to be 
work for a McCormick-Deer- 
ing Engine. It is always there, 
always reliable, portable, ver- 
satile, uncomplaining. It works 
through meal-time, week days 
and Sundays, and all night long 
if need be. Give it 2 cents’ worth 
of fuel and it will pump 3000 
gallons, or separate 4000 pounds 
of milk, or do a week’s family 
washing, or what have you? 
McCormick-Deering Engines 
have high-tension magnetos for 
easy starting; sturdy, one-piece 
main frames for heavy duty 
service. They are built with 
removable cylinder heads, long 
connecting rod bearings, en- 
closed crankcases, speed gover- 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


The Modern Farm Household 
is Happier Because of the 


McCorRMICK-DEERING Engine 


Running water in the house! No more 

pumping. No more lugging heavy 

buckets. Think of the time and effort 

you save. Consider the convenience and 

d pleasure it will bring to your 
household. 


nors, heavy, drop-forged, heat- 
treated steel crankshafts, and 
large, wide main bearings. All 
parts easy to obtain and -easy 
to replace. 


The four sizes of McCormick- 
Deering Engines—11, 3, 6, and 
10 h. p.—are available at the 
McCormick- Deering dealers’ 
stores at fifteen thousand points 
in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 














SAVE ONT! Get your Roofing direct frome 
keep in your own pocket th 


the 
conti yy By would get. All kinds and styles, 








Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofin, women paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 

Savannah Feace & Roofing Ce. 
Dept. P-3 Ga. 
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Have Your Own 
Water System witha 
DAVIS 224655 TANK 


RUNNING WATER for the house, EAvIN 
for livestock, irrigation, fire protec- “ea 
tion—every farm needs it. Every farm 
can have it through the economical in- 
Stallation of a DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel Tower. Made of 
finest cypress, our tanks cost less per 
year because they last longer than 
tanks of other material. Many of our 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. Let 
us quote on a tank for your needs. 
Mail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 


G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 
Please send your Free Catalog. 
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Follow the 
Path of John 


Dressen 


If you do, you'll probably be so well 
pleased that you will write us a letter 


commending the “pulling power” of 
Classified Ads in The Progressive 
Farmer. Mr. Dressen wrote: 


“You know I could not fill the or- 
ders after advertising my Wyandottes 
in the Classified Columns of your pa- 
per. I turned back a lot of orders. 


I got wonderful results. It sure pays 
to eeverge in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER.” 

— Dressen, Abilene, Texas. 


We are glad you had such a success, 
Mr. Dressen. It’s live wires you want 
when you place your ads and Progres- 
sive Farmer reaches that kind—the 
type that leads into sales. 


Our Five Editions cover the South. 
Use one or more to advertise your 
poultry, livestock, seeds, plants and 
miscellaneous articles about the farm. 
The rate and circulation for each edi 
tion may be found, on our first classified 
page. Additional information will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 


Mail Your Order 
NOW for the 
Next Issue 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














—Photos by W. M. Boynton, Carrollton, Ga. 


Every community should have one or more 
such an outdoor cooking device as that pic- 
tured above. This one was made by the 
students of the 4th Georgia District A. & M. 
College. There is a central stone chimney 
resting on the hub of eight evenly placed 
brick spokes. These spokes or fire partitions 
are 14 inches high. On them is a circular 
sheet iron cooking surface eight feet in 
diameter. Cement spokes above the brick 
ones keep it in place. The chimney is 12 
feet high. 

Under the tall oak and walnut trees the 
women of Carroll County, Georgia, cooked 
their own food during their four-day meet- 
ing. Each meal was a joyous picnic, 





HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
ONDAY, August 19.—I1f little 
Mary spills the gravy on the clean 

tablecloth, try rubbing French chalk on 

both sides of the spot, fold the cloth, 
and put it away 

When it is next 

needed brush off 

the chalk with a 

soft, clean brush and 





the spot will have 

disappeared. 
Tuesday, August 

20.—On very hot 


days do not hold the 
baby in your arms. 
Let it lie on a cool, 
clean sheet in its own little bed with few 
clothes on and it'll be a lot more com- 
fortable and a lot happier. 

Wednesday, August 21.—A friend of 
ours had a cupboard with glass doors in 
which she kept a variety of odds and ends 
that did not look particularly well. She 
carefully pasted a pretty piece of wall- 
paper inside of each door with most de- 
lightful results. 

Thursday, August 22.—Even though 
you have no pink coloring it is possible 
to make pink icing for‘a birthday cake. 
Scald the amount of cream needed to 
mix the icing with and then add a small 
beet thinly sliced and bring to a boil. 
Strain out the beet and proceed to make 
the icing in the usual way. 

Friday, August 23.—Very fine quality 
cotton net is much liked for party frocks 
for the young girl. They come in various 
dainty pastel shades. 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 
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Saturday, August 24.—In writing about 
her curb market Miss Minnie T. Allen, 
home demonstration agent for Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, says: “One woman 
cleared $80 every month on bread; an- 
other more than $100 on dried products, 
specializing in okra. More than $500 was 
made by a woman on Golden Bantam 
corn, over $10 on wild persimmons, and 
$100 on wild flowers was made by still 
another. One club member continues to 
average $100 a month on cottage cheese.” 

Sunday, August 25.—‘‘There are those 
who never reason on what they should 
do, but on what they have done; as if 
reason had her eyes behind, and could 
only see backward.”—Fielding. 


PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 

















Two pat- 











| THE MEETING AT CARROLL- | 
| TON, GEORGIA | 


HIS is the season of the year for 

wonderful gatherings of farm folk 
and the four-day meeting of the Carroll 
County club women at the Fourth Dis- 
trict A. & M. School was typical of them 
all. The women came intending to have 
a good vacation and a profitable one and 
they had it. 

Before the dew was gone from the 
grass but after the sun began to smile the 
women wended their way down to the 
grove below the home of President In- 
gram. There on the best outdoor stove 
arrangement one ever saw were cooked 
great pans of bacon, scrambled eggs, and 
coffee. The toast made on it and eaten 
with some of the butter and strawberry 
preserves or blackberry jelly that some 
of the ladies had brought was something 
to remember. Lunch and supper were 
equally good. 

The program for the day—well here is 
a typical program. Miss Fritts made a 
marvelous cocoanut cake, Miss Page 
gave a demonstration in the use of sew- 
ing machine attachments, Mrs. Hutt of 





The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman talked about worhen making 
the most of themselves, then came noon, 


Again the women wandered down to 
the grove and there under the oaks and 
walnuts and around the cookery oven 
the women had hot wieners and long 
rolls. Then we were photographed with 
Mrs. Ingram, the wife of the president, 
dispensing hospitality. Mrs. Whatley, 
under whose kindly chaperonage the 
meeting was held, roasted “hot dogs” 
and everyone else enjoyed the spree, 
Who wouldn’t have a fine appetite in 
surroundings like these ? 


In the afternoon Miss Leah Parker 
gave a demonstration in the arrange- 
ment of flowers, and Miss Willie Vie 
Dowdy showed how to change an an- 
cient chair from something shabby to a 
thing of satisfying beauty and comfort. 
Supper came and then an evening spent 






in moving pictures, visiting with each 


other, singing, fun, and music. Over it 
all was the splendid hospitality of the 
school officials and the benign influence 
of Mrs. Whatley, one of the finest m 
that noblest of all professions, the county 
home demonstration agent. 

Bed, slumber, then another and another 
day until the hour came to join hands, to 
sing “God be with you 'till we meet 
again” and to depart feeling that life 1s 
unbelievably fuller, richer, bigger, and 
better. 


| MANICURE HINTS | 


“FIXREAT ’em rough” seems to be the 

idea of many a woman in regard to 
her finger nails. And her nails revenge 
themselves by looking grimy and ill kept. 
Had she been a little more considerate of 
them they would have rewarded her by 
letting their beauty shine forth for all 
to see. 

If you would have good looking fingef 
nails do not use scissors or steel files o# 
them. Buy a ten cent package of emery 
boards and use those for filing. They af 
sold at every drug store and a package 











lasts a long time. Shape the nails to- 





The Progressive Farm ; 


The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 
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nice oval, neither too pointed nor straight 
across. 

Apply a little cold cream or other oil 
every night before going to bed to the 
cuticle around the base of the nail. It 
may be necessary to trim any rough places 
with the scissors but it should not be 
cut all the way around. : 

Use a nail brush for cleaning the nails 
rather than scrape under them with a 
metal cleaner which breaks the inner sur- 
face and makes the dirt catch on all the 
more. 

The busy woman may think she has no 
time to polish her nails but if she uses 
one of the liquid polishes on the market 
she will find that it protects them from 
many stains and also helps to keep them 
from breaking. It need be applied only 
once a week. 





| A DOLL HOUSE OF CRATES | 


“TUST look at this living room,” ob- 

served Mrs. Fielding in exasperation. 
“Those youngsters have used the chairs 
and sofa pillows and everything else to 
make a house to play in.” 

“Well, playing with dolls isn’t much 
fun if you don’t have a place for them 
to live in,” her sister Mrs. Harding told 
her mildly. ‘We made Jane a house for 
her dolls out of some old crates and she 
gets an endless amount of pleasure out of 
2 

“Wasn't it a lot of trouble?” asked 
Mrs. Fielding dubiously. 

“We didn’t find it so,” Mrs. Harding 
answered. ‘‘We happened to have several 
orange crates so Jane’s father tacked 
three together in such a way as to make a 
six-room home for the doll family. Then 
Jane and I painted the outside, pasted 
some left over pieces of wall paper on the 
ingide and put some scraps of linoleum on 
the floors. Her older brother who is 
fond of using tools made a fine mantel 
piece for the living room and a little 
range for the kitchen out of cigar boxes. 

“A doll family like a real one must be 
satisfied to start with little and gradually 
acquire their furnishings. The young- 
sters have enjoyed making the tables and 





chairs out of spools, bits of lumber, card- 
board, and other odds and ends and it is 


remarkable the ingenuity they have 
shown. Jane braided a tiny rug for one 
of the rooms and is now aspiring to make 
a hooked one. You can readily see how 
much she has learned in the spirit of 
play.” 

“T see-where our little girls have to have 
a doll house right away,” said Mrs. Field- 
ing. “I don’t think we have any orange 
crates but we have some other crates or 
boxes that will do equally well. I know 
how Sally and Betty will enjoy fixing it 
all up. They could keep it out on the 
screened porch in summer and in winter 
it could be moved indoors.” 





| 


| AVOID RUBBER TASTE IN | 
| CANNED FOODS | 


l - wilenaniea 


EW jar rubbers usually come cover- 
LN ed with a fine gray powder which, if 
allowed to get on the food in the jar, will 
produce a rubber flavor. Ordinary wash- 
ing in cold or warm water may not re- 
move all of this powder. 





The rubbers should be placed in a bowl 
and boiling water poured over them. They 
should stand in this water for several 
minutes in order that they may be thor- 
oughly sterilized and free from this pow- 
der. If this procedure is followed and if 
the rubber is of a good standard make, 
there should not be any flavor in the can- 
ned product. 





| 
| A BULLETIN YOU NEED | 
= “ ema 
HE season is fast approaching when 
the family must be taken to town to 
buy the autumn supply of shoes. It will 
pay you to learn something about the best 
shapes and best leathers to select for com- 
fort and for wear. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1523, Leather Shoes—Selection and 
Care, gives this information in clear, con- 
cise form. 





If you would like a copy of Leather 
Shoes write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
and she will gladly see that the bulletin is 
sent to you. 








Pattern Department 











2%882—Simple tailored underclothes appeal 
to the young girl because of their 
youthful chic and to her mother be- 
cause they are“easily made and eas- 


ily laundered. This pretty set can 
be of cross bar muslin, rayon, or 
silk with equally good results. The 
Pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inghes bust. Size 
36 requires 134 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 

%5—The youthful lines of this simple 


dress make it ideal for school wear. 

Gingham has become so popular this 

season that a red and white check 

trimmed with bands of plain white 

might be chosen with excellent re- 
a 














sults. This pattern is designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 39-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 39-inch contrasting. 
2897—The vogue for the wrap-around skirt 
is still with us, but in a new and 
charming form. This frock shows 
also a becoming scarf arrangement 
and pleasing novelty sleeves. Plain 
» crepe and bias binding are used to 
give the clever finish that ‘makes the 
dress distinctive. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material with 4% yard 
of 39-inch contrasting and 9% yards 
of binding. 
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EGGS °” 


that’s why you raised your pullets 





HILE your pullets are getting used to laying quarters, change them 

gradually from growing mash to Amco Egg Mash. It is important 
for them to eat enough to meet the demands of laying. Amco will furnish 
the right balance of egg- making protein and growth-giving carbohydrates. 
You won’t have to hold them back. Just feed them well and let them lay 
as soon as they are able. 


To meet different feeding requirements, Amco mixes three laying 
mashes: Amco Egg Mash with Meatscrap, Amco Egg Mash with Dried 
Buttermilk, and Amco Egg Mash with Alfalfa Leaf Meal and Buttermilk. 
They are open formula mashes, making for maximum growth, steady 
production, and late molt. Amco also mixes an Egg Mash Supplement 
for feeders who have good oats and corn of their own. One of these feeds 
will help your flock produce more eggs and more profits. 


WHY AMCO?. .. By following college recommendations, Amco 


assures its patrons of service and quality of the finest type. College 
teaching is the safest kind, because it is unbiased, and Amco Results 
depend partly upon this teaching and partly upon care in selecting in- 
gredients and experience in mixing them. That is why Amco Feeders 
get more eggs from their flocks all year through. See your nearest Au- 
thorized Amco Agent and talk with him about the different mashes. 


tt 


FEED MIXING SERVICE = Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 


YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
pu, or livestock you have on 

d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The P ssive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 





AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY, INC. 























THE LIVERMON 
PEANUT - MACHINE 


Combs the peanuts from the vines with double 

spring teeth. No threshing. Easy, fast, clean 

picking. If you write today we will send you big 

Bulletin 1129. 

CARL R. LIVERMON CO. 
ROXOBEL, N. C. 








Box 76, 























Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 





LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- — 
gresswe Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not' to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 








Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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Banners of Scoutcratt 


By JOHN CASE 


Copyright 1929 by 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


cM. 











THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 

Scout Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 

Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and his pal, Jack 
Barry, had spent many hours searching in 
vain for it, using as their guide a map which 
had been in the Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and , one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,” made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

While Troop Scouts were camped at Clear 
Lake, after having visited for a week in homes 
of Lone Scouts, Rod made his first solo flight. 
While flying over the almost impenetrable 
hills on the far limits of Oaklawn, he saw two 
men at work with pick and spade. They 
scrambled to cover on seeing the plane. Rod- 
ney decided not to tell about seeing them until 
he could investigate further. 

Lone and Troop Scouts met for a day’s con- 
test in Scouting requirements. Honors be- 
tween groups were rather evenly divided, each 
group excelling in the phase of scouting most 
familiar to it. 

Rodney took Helen Burnett for her first air- 
plane flight which she found most thrilling. 
To add to the thrills, as they flew over the 
hills Rod had skimmed over on his solo flight, 
the again saw men at work, and one man 
fired on them with a rifle. None of his shots 
took effect, but the action made Rodney de- 
termine to investigate at once. He was talk- 
ing the matter over with Carl Lindstrom while 
they were housing the plane, when Carl fell 
over a stick, breaking his right arm and a rib. 
The doctor pronounced his injury not serious 
but serious enough to keep Lindstrom on the 
ground for awhile. 


ATER in the day as they went about 

their chores, Rod again took up the 

story which had been interrupted by Lind- 
strom’s accident. 


“T figure that some 
way those _ fellows 
who were here have 
got a line on the old 
mine,” Rod announc- 
ed, “and are digging 
to open it up. We 
really have no clear 
title to that particu- 
lar piece of land and 
I’m not sure but that 
anyone could file a 
mining claim on it 
under the state law. 
That’s why I’m anxious to get the low- 
down on what’s happening.” 





JOHN CASB 


“I can’t believe that anyone would be 
foolish enough to think they could get 
title to land which has been recognized 
as belonging to you Spencers for more 
than a hundred years, whether it’s record- 
ed or not,” observed Lindstrom. “But 
they may think they are playing for big 
stakes. Rough as the going is I think 
we'd better ‘mosey’ up that way tomorrow 
and see what’s going on.” 

“T’'ll have Jack come over and go along 
with us” said Rod. “Those men must be 
living there somewhere and there are 
sheltered places where a cabin could be 
hidden and we'd have a lot of trouble 
locating it.” 

“Why not include Graham and Frost, 
along with that fighting Irish Troop 
Leader and his pal?” queried Lindstrom, 
watching his friend narrowly. “Looks to 
me as if this may be more than a job for 


two boys and ‘crip.’ And don’t forget, 
Rod, those Scoutmasters have been where 
there was more than one rifleman.” 

Rod frowned. It had been the dream 
of his young life to prove to his father 
that the lost mine of Indian days was no 
myth and the inclusion of Jack Barry and 
now of Carl Lindstrom in his plans was 
a tribute to his feeling of friendship for 
them. Yet there was sound sense in what 
Lindstrom advised. 


ATE that evening Lindstrom and Rod 
joined the Troop Scouts in their 
camp. Guide Frost, who had come over 
to the camp for a visit with his friend, 
listened intently:-as Rod recounted recent 
happenings. The eyes of all were agleam 
with interest when Rod stated that on 
“one flight”’—being careful not to stipu- 
late which one—he had been fired upon. 

“After all there may be nothing to this 
though,” remarked Scoutmas- 
ter Graham, “except that a 
gang of thieves have been ex- 
cavating to provide a hiding 
place for plunder. There’s been 
a lot of petty thievery in the 
country since the concrete 
highway was completed. What 
do you think, Art?” 

Guide Frost pondered for a 
moment before replying. “I’ve 
always believed that the story 
of the lost. mine is simply a 
legend,” he finally remarked. 
“But hanged if this experience of Rod’s 
don’t give color to his assertion that the 
map he owns tells the story of a real 
mine. Anyway, it is worth making an in- 
vestigation and we certainly don’t intend 
to have anyone taking pot shots at our 
Scouts. After this hike’s over, Bill, we’ll 
look into things.” 

“This guy’s a sportsman,” grinned 
Lindstrom who betrayed no evidence of 
the pain he was suffering. “He doesn’t 
‘pot shot’ as you intimate. He takes ’em 
on the wing. It would be poetic justice 
if Rod should fight fire with fire and blow 
the whole gang off the map by bombing 
their hold out. I'd trust that boy to do 
it, too!” 

“Yow!” Terry Sullivan was on his feet. 
“You said it, birdman! Put Spencer in 
command of the air forces and give me a 
chance to lead the army. We'll clean ’em 
up, Scouts! Why wait?” 

“Keep cool, you young 
counseled Scoutmaster Graham, ‘This is 
a Scout camp on a peaceful farm. Does 
this sound like war?” The soft twitter of 
night birds, the croak of a frog, came in 
answer and the boys laughed. It did 
seem impossible that strife could enter in 
or danger threaten. Except to decide that 
a trip to the rough country would be 
made, nothing definite was decided upon. 


firebrand !” 


~, ONFOUND this pesky arm,” mut- 

tered Lindstrom as with Rod he 
walked slowly toward the Oaklawn Farm 
home. “I'm not going to be able to take 
that hike and who knows what may hap- 
pen? But you can sure count on me when 
the small bunch goes.” 

“A broken wing is bad enough for any- 
one,” condoled Rod, “and especially bad 
for an airman. But think of what it 
would mean if you were a_ baseball 
pitcher, all lined up for a big game. That 
would be even worse.” 

“Thanks,” observed the flyer dryly. 
“But it’s poor consolation! Well, I'll just 
have to make the best of things. One 
thing sure, I couldn't be in finer hands.” 

“Well you won't be out of the picture 
long with that arm,” Rod comforted. “Lu- 
cille thinks it will be great stuff to have 
you around home. I don’t believe she’s 
really sorry you got hurt.” 

“A great kiddo,” said Lindstrom. “A 
great kid! I'll miss her when I’m gone 
from here.” 


“But you aren’t going to leave,” as- 
sured Rod. “Before many months your 
plane factory will be running full blast 
right here at Oaklawn. I’ve got a hunch 
that all this mystery is going to be cleared 
up in the next few weeks.” 


“Perhaps the mystery of your dark 





past, too,” jested the airman. “When you 
are proved a heap big Chief I'll join you 
in a, war dance. Well,” as they entered 
the house, “pleasant dreams for you but 
little sleep for me. I’ve got more aches 
than an acrobat with rheumatiz.” 


As Rodney Spencer bade his friend 
good-night, then went to his room, he lay 
sleepless for hours pondering over this 
newest mystery. Self-reliant, accustomed 
to solving most of his problems without 
troubling his parents, Rodney was op- 
pressed with an uneasy feeling that he 
should go straight to his father with the 
whole story. Yet it had been impressed 
upon him that he had almost entered 
man’s estate and Rodney felt that there 
was no betrayal of trust in at least mak- 
ing a preliminary survey. Then if real 
danger threatened he would call on “Dy- 
namite Dan.” But when he slept to dream 
the Lone Eagle dreamed not of warfare 
or hidden treasure but of a 
swift ship cleaving the air. 
And ever with mighty wings a 
great eagle kept apace with 
him. 

CHAPTER XIV 
War Drums Beat to Summon 
Scouts 
XCEPT for the keen en- 
joyment, not only of a 
hike on a perfect day but the 
added zest of companionship 
between Troop Scouts and 
Scouts who had become firm 


Lone 
friends, the long-planned-for hike was 


uneventful. With Rodney Spencer as 
pilot the small army of Scouts had 
climbed to the top of Old Baldy, glori- 
ed in the view, then pressed down and 
onward along Rapid Creek for miles until 
camp was made. The swift stream had 
added its store of finny food, well stock- 
ed haversacks had been unpacked, and the 
great day had ended back at Scout Camp. 

Flyer Lindstrom missed the hike but 
now he was determined that nothing more 
should escape him. He was out with Rod- 
ney early the next morning when a slow- 
moving figure came up the walk, rounded 
the turn and paused at the kitchen door. 
Rod watched curiously as his mother came 
out and it was evident that the wayfarer 
was asking for food. 

Some memory stirred in Rodney’s brain. 
Where had he seen the old man before. 
Suddenly with a whoop which surprised 
Lindstrom and his mother Rod was rac- 
ing up the walk. “Golddust Don!” called 


Rod. “Golddust Don! You old rascal, 
how did you come to be here?” 
The old man, face immaculate and 


clothes clean if tattered, turned and his 
dim eyes lighted. “If it isn’t the Boy 
Scout Leader I saw on the highway!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Who'd a thought I'd have 
found you again?” 


As Rod shook hands warmly with the 
old man, then introduced him as formally 
to his mother and to Lindstrom as if he 
had been an honored guest, the eyes of 
“Golddust Donny” were wet. “I am hon- 
ored, madam,” he announced, making a 
low bow. “I am merely a wayfarer but I 
recognize gentlefolk when I see them. I 
have predicted a fine future for this son 
of yours, Mrs. Spencer. You must be 
proud of him?” 

“Of course we are proud of Rod,” 
smiled Mother Spencer, “ but that doesn’t 
affect your being hungry. Step in Mr. 
Donnell and we will see about breakfast. 
Rod and Carl may come in and visit with 
you. 


HE old man excused himself while 
again he observed his passion for 


cleanliness by a thorough scrubbing, then 
sat down and began on an ample repast. 
Little Lucille, won by the old man’s kind- 
ly manner, lingered near and poured the 
steaming. coffee while the gallant old 
Irishman smiled his thanks. a 

“Why not stay with us and work on 
the farm awhile,” urged Rod. “We have 
plenty of light work for you.” 

“T couldn't impose on your kindness,” 
announced the old man with dignity. “I 
know I am past earning. But if Mrs. 
Spencer will permit I will stay this day 


that I may tell stories to this sunbeam, 
That is the only way I can earn my board 
and keep.” 

The traveler was assured that he would 

made welcome and Rod went off to 
work while Lindstrom lingered, nursing 
his broken arm. The old man proved an 
interesting story teller and listened with 
intense interest to the airman’s stories of 
vagabond flying as he had traversed the 
country, “barnstorming” at county fairs, 
“Begorra,” observed old Hugh, “that 
beats walking. But,” he smiled, “you 
don’t get to stop and visit with fine folks 
like these. Life with you is all speed, 
my young friend. Mine is the more 
pleasant way after all.” 

Lindstrom could not agree with his 
chance friend; for him the airways. As 
the day wore on and the old man loafed 
in the shade, played with Little Lucille, 
and told innumerable stories it became 
evident that he was growing restless, 
When Rod came in from the field he was 
met at the gate, thanked again for the 
hospitable reception but assured by the 
wanderer that he must be on his way, 
“Some day I may be back again,” said the 
old man, “but I am on my way to rejoin 
a pal. God bless you, my lad. May the 
future hold naught but happiness for 
you.” Rod saw his queer friend depart 
with regret. Like some ‘strange bird of 
passage he had blown in to safe harbor, 
again to be a-wing. 

(Continued next week) 


DoouF 
fandery fthoolesson? 


Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Return from Captivity. 
I 
When did Cyrus, king of the Medes and 
Persians, become the ruler of Babylon? 
In 538 B. C. when he captured the city and 
executed Belshazzar. 





Il 

What happened during the first year of his 
reign? 

Cyrus discovered that Jehovah desired the 
Hebrews to return to Jerusalem and rebuild 
the temple of Solomon. He decided to see that 
this was done. 

Ill 

How did he put this determination into ef- 
fect? 

Cyrus issued a proclamation ordering all 
who desired to do so to depart and command: 
ing those who remained to contribute aid and 
funds to the travelers. 

IV 

Who responded to the call? 

The houses of Judah and Benjamin; the 
priests; and the Levites, who kept the temple 
and were its servants. 


Vv 

What preparations were made for the de 
parture? 

Throughout the kingdom of Babylon, free 
will offerings were collected. Some gave 
money; others food and supplies; still others 
mules and cattle, that the caravan might be 
able to re-establish homes about Jerusalem. 

VI 

What gift did Cyrus make to the caravan? 

Cyrus contributed the sacred vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken from the temple 
60 years before. 

Vil 

What did the temple utensils include? 

There were 5,400 gold and silver vessels @ 
all. Among these were 30 gold platters 
1,000 of silver; 29 censers; 30 gold bowls; 410 
silver bowls, and 1,000 other vessels. Also 
other articles not listed. 

Vill ‘ 

By what route did the caravan leave Baby- 
lon? 

The caravan traveled north-northwest along 
the Euphrates by Maran to Carchemish; thet 
southwest by south through Namath, Syria, 
and Samaria. 

IX 

How many people were included in the grou? 
of travelers? 

There were 42,360 Israelites and 7,337 slaves 
in the caravan. 

x 


How long were they on their journey? 
The journey of 800 miles took about fot 
months. ; 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 
_ eee | 

Bees don’t care about the snow; 

I can tell you why that’s so; 

Once I caught a little bee 

Who was much too warm for me! 

-Frank Dempster Sherman. 


(Sent in by a “contest lover,” Lucile Price, 
Chilton County, Alabama.) 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Did you know that among some 
grasshoppers the ears are in the abdomen, 
and that katydids and crickets hear with 
their front legs? An unusual scout 
“good turn” was performed in our neigh- 
borhood a few afternoons ago. A scout 





—From The Beckoning Road, by 

Caroline Dale Snedeker. 
suspected that a car was being stolen 
while folks all along the street paid no at- 
tention, and through his efforts the real 
owner was soon found and the car recov- 
ered. You're not missing any of 
the weekly installments of Banners of 
Scoutcraft now, are you? The story is 

becoming more exciting every week. 

A state 4-H club leader told me re- 


cently that last year in his state 3,750 4-H . 


club boys had savings accounts. Are you 
building a savings account for yourself? 
Tell us how you plan to use it. . . . I 
am very happy to hear from so many of 
you about the pictures you received, and 
to know that you like them so much. 
Shall the October 19 issue, young 
folks’ page, be made an anniversary num- 
ber for the PF Tribe? The answer de- 
pends on the members. What do you say? 
On that date we shall be four years old. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—“‘You won’t hear me kick- 
ing about so much work on the farm, but I 
do Jike to have Saturday ‘evenin’s’ off to go 
swimming and to play baseball.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Week before last you 
were reminded of the new and very interest- 
ing booklet, “You Can Make It,” containing 
dozens and dozens of plans for amusement 
devices and handy devices about the home 
and farm, obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. The price, 
cents per copy, was omitted from the first 
announcement. Just a few of the plans given 
include submarine, pitcher’s box, one-boy see- 
saw, box kite, knife, fork, and spoon box, 
footstool, poultry feed bin, dog house, and 
tool chest. 

1 Ask You.—Just for fun, in traveling about 
from place to place, have you ever tried count- 





read and understand :— 


the Lone Scout Trail’; 











SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


| HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically $ 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” ‘ 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membershi 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official P4 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along § 
and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout organiza- ‘ 





side of the road? 
the right or left 


ing mail boxes on each 
Which side has the most, 
hand side? 

To Test Your Vocabulary.—Take any letter 
of the alphabet, and in one minute see how 
many words you can write down beginning 
with that letter, It may be harder than you 
think. 

Sincerely yours, 





| NEXT WEEK IS CAMP WEEK | 


‘ — ad 





LL Lone Scouts who are making their 
plans to attend the three-day camp 
at Camp Andrews, Birmingham, August 
23-25, should write to Alexander Nunn, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., at once, telling him the exact time 
you expect to arrive, if by train, on what 
train you will come, or if by bus or pri- 
vate car the probable time of arrival. The 
Progressive Farmer office, 19th St. and 
9th Ave., North, will be the gathering 
place for all incoming scouts. 

All scouts who would like to attend but 
have not yet made their plans should also 
write the Tribe Chief immediately. Ev- 
ery scout should bring one heavy blanket 
or quilt. Other articles needed are tow- 
el, soap, comb, toothbrush, and two or 
three extra shirts. 

The camp will be in charge of compe- 
tent adult leaders. 
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—Drawn by Theodore E. Tindell, Binfield, Tenn. (15) 
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tion. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 4 

. I understand that I must pass the Tenderfoot tests before receiving my membership $ 

€rtiicate or before I am entitled to wear the uniform. % 

BEEN + +s+«ekagisieiarebabaaehbeaieinsiaaenatbitaisvai eine ci aue stake el ane 3 
(Print your name and address plainly) 

SG ..inssnslitisindisncaseiaabersnoeaet: Se AO Oe He RMD np dvisiveseses : 

. 7 

Nlb+¥<)s-chinesamnantatiaemdkeaieeaas ING ia ivesnwnsaeiccarsinccedbas I (abshedinesdees 3 

Secured WP a scsndunench ian ubeetsscese tebe ammbtaiicns Ransaadenedbeeutckuateetok eens Regensegebesan 2 

Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUT. , 

; BIRMINGHAM, ALA. § 
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ATTENDED JEFFERSON COUNTY 4-H 
CLUB CAMP 

that came 

to recent 

front row, 

club lead- 


This is the truckload of 26 boys 
from Bagley school community 
club camp at Grant’s Mill. In the 
sitting, are T. A. Sims, state boys’ 
er, and County Agent J. L. Liles. 
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CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 
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Crazy Ike and His Uke are back again 
this week with another of their catchy 
ditties. You'll find him again next week 
too with another just as catchy. 

And, remember, this is everybody's 
business. If you have an idea for as good 
or better ditty than Ike’s send it in, ad- 
dressing your letter to Song Contest De- 
partment, care Uncle P. F., The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Every idea found accepta- 
ble will carry the name of the writer, 
and in addition, the writer will receive a 
cash prize of 50 cents. So, as Ike says, 
“Come on folks. Let's make this every- 
body’s cartoon.” 


Willie Willis fays 





By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers 


(Copyright, Syndicate) 





“I come mighty near losin’ the dead 
mouse I was bringin’ home to our cat. 
Pug’s crippled hawk grabbed it an’ swal- 
lered it, but I had a string tied to its tail.” 

“I wasn’t goin’ to tell about goin’ m 
swimmin’ if the poison ivy just broke out 
on my hands an’ face, but the doctor knew 
I'd been settin’ on it.” 









They come 
They see 






































































12 hp.“Z” Engine 


No in years has there been put 
on the market a 14 hp. engine 
so radically new and different in de- 
sign, so remarkable in its compact- 
ness, simplicity and all-round supe- 
riority of performance, as this new 
“Z."’ It is a crowning achievement 
of Fairbanks-Morseengineers. Thou- 
sands of engine users have welcomed 
it—have bought it on sight. 


Only by actually seeing this en- 
gine at your dealer’s—in full opera- 
tion—can you appreciate its many 
remarkable advantages. You will 
like it for the smaller space it occu- 
pies; for its completely enclosed 
construction, forever safe from the 
weather; its self-oiling feature; its 
two-belt pulleys; its extreme simplic- 
ity; its ignition system. It has the 
F-M Type ‘“‘R’’ magneto, self-lubri- 
cating, water, dust and oil proof, 
and famous for easier starting, 
greater all-round dependability. 


Big in value—low in price—guar- 
anteed—and with easy terms. See 
the ‘‘Z’’ demonstrated at your F-M 
dealer’s. Other new ‘‘Z”’ engines in 
3, 5, 7% hp. -Mail the coupon for 
full information. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Fairbanks - Morse “Every Line 
Products a Leader 














| 

| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. 8361 
} 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 

1 With no obligation send free description 
! of F-M “Z" Engines. 

! 

: Name 

| Address R.F.D 

! 

t Town 

i County. State 

— 
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100 styles — furn 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Chicago 


Dept. H-823 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


covering 
State plainly what editions you wish te use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ‘sa- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





States Covered— 


Ga., Ala., 
Texas and So. 
N. 


Circulation— 


100,000 
Texa 135,000 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 

55,000 


Kentucky ~' 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South 








“Middle and E. Tenn. 


Werd Rate— Display Rates— 
word $6.50 per inch 
word 7.50 per inch 
word Fs 50 per ineh 
word 6.50 per inch 
word 
word 











Address Classified Advertising Department, 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Bale-to-acre Iand cheap; no fertilizer expense. Crop 
and rent terms, also some rent and sharecrop propo- 
sitions. Alluvial delta soil Arkansas, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiama make you independent. Hurry for 1930! South- 
ern Alluvial Landowners Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


Alabama 


For Sale.—Small or large tracts of farm lands, situ- 
ated on and near Alabama highway No. 41 and South- 
ern Railroad. W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale 
Ala. 





County), 





Florida 


For Sale.—75 acre farm; tools, crop, 
barn, horse, hens. Priee $2,500 for quick sale. 
Sheffield, Box 5, Hampton, Fila. 


North Carolina 


Excellent farm for rent, near Shelby, N. C. 
Rox $21, Asheville, N. C. 
N. C. 


for Sale.—-Special priced Jand near ir Charlotte, 
Ee. L. Propst, Charlotte, N. Gc 


South Careline 


South Carolina farms produce naturally iodized food 
products, vegetables and fruits. Tracts of fifty to five 
hundred acres may be purchased on attractive terms. 
Write N. B. Gamble, Box 1318, _Columbis, 8. C. 


good house, 
Geo. 





Address 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PU RCHASE 
by mail, the buyer is i to rtation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ tn his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.25: 10,000, $10. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Georgia Cabbage Collard plants; does not winter kill 
heads Tike cabbage. V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 


Fall Cabbage, Colerds, Tom: 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. W. 
Jeorgia. 

Fall Cabbage. 
$1.25;. 1,000, $2; 
Lewiston, Ga. 

Millien Collard, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Lettuce 
500, 9@c:; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1, 1,000; 
Moss packed. D .Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Now ready for imme- 
diate shipment. Price, postpaid: 500 for $1.10; 1,000 
for $2. By express, charges not prepaid: 500 for 75c: 
1.000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at 
$1 per 1,000. Ptedmont Plant Company, Greenville. 
South Carolina. 








OF PLANTS 











Tomatoes: 200, 60c; 500, 
H. Branan, Gordon, 





Tomatoes: 200, 60c; 500, 
Lewiston Plant Farm, 


Collards, 
postpaid. 





plants. 
collect. 








Nursery Stock 
Fruit and Ornsmenta) Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $1.50 bush- 


For Sale.— 
Bags 12 cents. Joseph 


el; or thresher run Lc less. 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 


Abruzzi Rye.—Same Rye, less money. 
Common Rye, all Kinds. Carolina’s largest 
H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 

Abruzzi Rye from pedigreed seed. Sound, recleaned, 
securely bagged 2% bushed bags. $2.25 per bushel, 
delivered, 5 bushel lots. Cash with order. H. B. & 
Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. C. 


Vetch 


Buchanan’s Imported Vetch; greatest winter legume; 
pound 18¢; 100 pounds $14. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





Native Rye, 
shipper. 








Miscellaneous Seeds 
Tall Georgia Rye, 2% bushel bag $4.65; 
$5.10; Bearded Barley $4.25. Geo. W. Heard, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hairy Veteh, Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
Italian Rye Grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. R. 
Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Abruzzi 
Box 136, 





ready for ser- 
Satis- 
Farms, 


Purebred Spotted Poland China boars, 
vice Also pigs from six te fourteen wecks old, 
faction guaranteed. Spotted Poland China 
Cullman, Ala. 


Guernseys 


Holstein calves, 
Wis. 


For Guernsey or write Edgewood 


Dairy Farms, Whitewater, 





Jerseys 
Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sheep 


Fox Brothers, 





Registered Southdowns. Sevierville, 


Tennessee. 





Shropshire rams on approval. Donild Green, Oak- 


land, Mlinois. 





lambs and breeding ewes. 8. 8S. Boyer, 


Texas, 


Feeder 
Smithfield, 





Dogs 


English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; shipped 
c.o.d. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Scotch Collie puppies, “$10; tricolored, 
stock. Geo. E, 


Whitesel, North River, Va. 


Collie Puppies.—High class stock and real beauties. 
Mates six dollars; females four dollars. Homer N. 
Sneed, Rt. 6, Troy. Ala. 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 
riers, Collies, Minks, Ferrets. 
Descriptive circular 10c. Fairview Farm, 
Minnesota. 





~ regist ered 








Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
We send on approval. 
Elmore, 





trial; c.o.d.; fur finders. 
$1. Collar name 


Hundred Hunting Hounds; 1 
Catalog. Kas- 


Running Fit, other remedies, 
Horns $2. Feed $5. Agents wanted. 
kaskia, M37, Herrick, Miinots. 





Miscollancous 


Oak, Pine, Poplar Logs or Boards; Crossties; 
loads. Rush Woodliff, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


car- 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Ree hunters use my Beescent and instructions. One 
man did and found three bee trees in one afternoon. 
Will Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 








$10 bushel. Sweet 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 


Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

All recleaned, 2% bushel bags. Fancy Rye, bushel 
$1.65; Abruzzi $2.50. Fancy Hairy Vetch, 100 pound 
bags $13. Check with order. Lewis Seed Company, 
Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 





Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Reduced!—RBarred Rocks, Reds, 
100, $9; heavy mixed $8. Prepaid; 


Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 








English » Leghorns: 
live delivery. Ozark 


Boilers 


We not only manufacture 40% the best Boiler but 
we also manufacture the Improved No Flue Boiler; can 
be furnished welded or riveted. Statom Boiler Works 
Co., Inc., Anniston, Ala. 





Corn Harvesters 
poor man’s price—only 


Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kans. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 





Honey 
Pure, delicious Honey, $1.25 per 10 pounds, f.o.b. 
Routh Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 








Mathis Quality Chieks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $6 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Bex 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


BLUE RIBBON SUPER-QUALITY blood- 
ed chicks. Ready for delivery. Oldest hatch- 
ery in Georgia. Thousands of satisled cus- 
tomers. Low summer prices. Write or wire 
today. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested. 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101, 
Brenham, Texas. 


Aceredited Chicks, 6e up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Bor 
625, Clinton, Mo. 


Big husky chicks, 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 


‘‘Hi-Quality’’ Chicks Only.—All our chicks are from 
Alabama accredited and inspected flocks. Reds, Barred 
Rocks and White Leghorns. Write for prices and 
catalogue. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Our fall chieks will make you money. Strong and 
sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in the state. 
‘“‘Eggline Quality’’ chicks have a reputation, inventi- 
gate it. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor- 
enee, Ala. 














guaranteed to live, only 6c up, 
Arrival on time 
Superior 











PECAN TREES FOR SALE 


The Milledgeville Nursery Company, hav- 
infi gone out of business, leaving my land 
encumbered with 10,000 budded trees, chief- 
ly Stuart, from 3 to 10 feet high, I am of- 
fering fer quick sale all of said trees for 

e ousand Dollars, with two years’ 
privilege to remove them. Also 10,000 or 
more trees growing on the land can be 
budded. T. TREANOR, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Seeds 


Clover 
Bur Clover seed at ten cents per pound. Great cover 
crop and it reseeds itself. Julien Smith, Selma, Ala. 
Time to sow now. Free photographs, 
Address Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, 
Hill, 8. 











information. 
Rock 





Oats 


Good sound Winter Turf Oats for sale. 
Reute No. 2, Collinsville, Ala. 


J. D. Dobbs, 





Peanuts 
Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
100 pound bag $4.25. 
Cash with order. Goff 

Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 





Peas 


Buehanan’s Austrian Peas; new winter legume; pound 
l4e; 10@ pounds $12. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Potatoes 


Ne. 3 Spaulding Rese Potatoes. $2 per 150 pound 
bag. Ne. 3 Red Bliss, $5 per 150 pound bag. All 
f.o.b. here. Stock grown from Maine grown ecrtified 
seed. BD. D. Morris, Elkton, Fla. 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $10 per 100. Buff, Brown, White Leghorns, $8.50 
per 100. Heavy mixed $9; assorted $7. Send one cent 
per chick; balance c.o.d. Postpaid. Standard Egg 
Farms, Cape Girardeau, Mo. — 








Resteons 
Hollywood Tancred White Leghorns; pullets and cock- 
erels, all ages; also laying hens and breeders, R. E. 
Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Two or More Breeds 


Pullets.—2,000 selected Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, etc., 14 weeks old, $1.10 each, f.o.b. Atlanta. 
Also highest quality baby chicks. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Duroes.—Immune, guaranteed. Wayside 
Tenn. 


Registered 
Farms, Somerville, 
registered Durocs; pigs, 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
cholera immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 
Tenn. 

boars, $17.50. Choice 

$10. Zeigler Brothers, 





Finest gilts, sows. Beech- 


croft Farm, 





Registered 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, 





service 
Pigs 


Registered Duroc 
cherry-red gilts, $15. 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 

Real typy Duroc boars and gilts, with blood, size 
and quality. Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaran- 
teed, Salt Lick Farms, Hartford, Ky. 


Ducks 


Ducks.—Choice young 
$3.50 a pair. 








breeders, $3 a pair. 
Kelley Poultry Farm, 


Pekin 
Also Muscovys, 
Slocomb, Ala. 





Hampshires 
Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, 
male; bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, 
Mississippi. 


male and fe- 
Horn Lake, 





Rye 


Carelina Rye, one sixty; Abruzzi, 
N. C 


one seventy-five. 
Diekey Peed Company, Murphy, j 


Poland-Chinas 


Registered Big Bones. Boll 
Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 


weevil prices. J. N. 


Kodak Finishing 

Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co, 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—Send 15c with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3e, 4c, 5c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roti films. High glossy prints, 
4e to 6c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








6e. 
Bir- 





Of Interest to Women 


QUILT PIECES 
Bright New Pieces. Large sizes. Big 2-lb. 
roll only 69c, plus postage. Dandy premium 
free with order for 4 rolls. Literature free. 
Levon-Dean Company, Valdosta, Ga. 


Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean). Restsered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time eounts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
*‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 773 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Pea Shellers 


Write for particulars. 
, Sophia, N. C. 











Green Pea Shellers. Free 


trial offer. J. W. Coggins Co. 


Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Oament help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 








Tobacco 


Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds = 50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, cara Genrenioes best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed. — Chewing, 5 
12 pounds $2; smoking, 10 pounds $1.50; 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Mur- 








Natural 
pounds $1; 
pipe free. 
ray, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco 
Chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 
Pipe free. Pay postman. 





from grower to consumer. 
16, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.75. 
United Farmers, Bardwell, 


The Progressive Fa 


— 


| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 
sill G. F. HUNNICUTT 





| SPENT Aaedie 1, 2, : and 3 at Na 
ville, Ga. I have been coming 

Nashville for the past 20 years. I ha 

seen the place grow from a country to 


to a thriving, welll 


improved little cif 
and have seen B 
rien County forg 
steadily ahead as on 


of the very best tox 


bacco 
tions in our state, 

On Thursday I sa 
the three big w 
houses sell o 
1,000,000 pounds 
for - $333,769.45—a 
record. The Union Warehouse paid j 
customers $112,522.54. Think of a to 
doing a business in one day of three ti 
the combined capital of its two bankg 
Everybody is rejoicing in the prosper 
of the farmers of Berrien County. 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 


tobacco 


growing seg 


wonderfig 


But there is another tale to tell. Alf 


this didn’t come about without a se 
struggle, much labor, and self-denial 
the part of the farmers, and some é 
ceptionally good management on the ps 
of the business men and the bankers 
Nashville. A. W. Goskins is a big su 
ply merchant and farmer’ of Nashvill 
He saw that the farmers could not 
this crop without .a supply of food 
fertilizer, so he _ personally 
$300,000 and backed the farmers of h 
county. The results are that he 
make money and cause hundreds of farm 
ers to come out well that could not have 
done so but for his assistance. 

It is a mystery that 1928 should be 
worst year in all Berrien history for b 
crops, and now eight months later the # 
verse is true. Berrien County has ¢ 
best crops she has ever produced, 
ing the truth of the old adage—“One 
treme follows another.” I certainly 


joice with the farmers in their success. | 


The tobacco growers all over Geo 
are very much concerned over the repe 
that next year all the tobacco will ha 
to be graded and tied. They tie it 1 
small bundles like the farmers tie “hand 
of fodder when pulling it. This will cet 
tainly prevent much waste, but it will 
quire an enormous amount of labor. 
asked an experienced tobacco man fré 
North Carolina if he thought this wot 
be a good movement, and he said “Y¥ 
One thing is certain: I do not want 
see the tobacco acreage increased in 
gia next year just because it has p 
this season. Overproduction in any c 
is a serious curse. Our farmers sho 
strive for quality and not for quanti 
The chief thing about raising tobacco 
me is that the price rises rapidly with 
grade that you produce. I have seet 
sell all the way from five cents a po 
up to 50 cents this season. 


DISPERSAL SALE 


SALE of 75 bred Jerseys will be 

at the farm of Mason and 
Madison, Georgia, on Monday, i 
1929. This sale offers opportunity to ¢ 
tain good foundation stock and to bet 

the blood lines of your present herd. 





[ 








Kentucky, 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. puhessenee unnnecessary. 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, 

Get Our Free Sample Case— Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Ce., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 











Coneord 





Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Carna- 








ees most grazing. 


Buchanan's — Rye; produ 
75. Seuthern $1.65. Buchan- 


Rosen: $1.75. 


three months, 
Cholera 


China gilts, 
dollars. Registered. 
Jr., Irwinton, Ga. 


Big bone blaek Poland 
twelve fifty; males, ten 
immuned, Nat Bacon, 


Im- 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
Write 


mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marien, Indiana. 





Make big money selling Hair Straightener te © 
people. Write for free sample and terms to 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
mond, Va. 

A paying position open to representatives of 
acter. Take orders shoes-hostery direct to wearer. 
income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
Ahead.” Tanners Shee Mfg. Company, 2418 € 
Boston, Mass. 

Big money daily selling Shirts of all kinds, Li 
jackets, Underwear, Hosiery, Sweaters, Playsuits, ¥ 
alls, Pants, Raincoats, Leather Coats. 
Experience unnecessary. Nimrod Co., Dept. 

28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


Big Money.—Bonus besides. 
hosiery. All styles. Big profits. 

given. Spare time satisfactory. Auto furnish 
producing agents. Write for sales plan. Bet 
Hosiery Co., Silk 3837, Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from® 
goods, will you wear it and show it to your frie 
sample of my sensational values? Could you use 
an hour for a little spare time? If so, write 
for my wonderful new proposition. Address 
Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 31 











Agents, Sell finest 


guaranteed 
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August 17, 1929 


ne, a member of the executive com- 
~ ALABAMA FARMERS RUN- mittee, hearty sympathy and wishing him 
NING THEIR OWN BUSINESS prompt recovery from a serious acci 


pce lent, was passed Tribute was paid t 


—— e memory of Sam M. Dunwoody, dis 

; ; : evished agricultural leader. Sympat!l 

has been loaned to reer ¥ Mie Corpor oft the organization was extended to Mr 

ation t year Dunw reaved family Thank 
G. A. Trollope made a report on the were expre: to Governor Graves 

the Pou iltry Associati n which 1 iting mmissicner S. P. Storrs 


_ active in promoting the poultry  .yece: Mr ) \ : 2. HINK about year - aft- 


hen le Ciena Cima, wie tani te | er-next plowing when 
The importance of getting members ¢he following 1 utiot you buy aLynchburg Plow. 
and how to put he job over was — “We wish al o expr uur thanks to Not until then will you re- 
W. D. Barton, director of field ser- evernor Bibb Graves A r sympathy alize fully what a good investment 


nd for his keen understanding of agri 

Round Table Discussions a m gh gy sedag Pag 0 you have made. | 
OUND table discussions led by Prof. been el an eee re ws by Repairs cost time and money. Plows 
R Duncan. were most interesting and his offeial acts. We are. also indebted break in the field—right when you 
meee. Colperstive pure chasing, co reas dating this convention.” need them. But mighty seldom when 

operative insurance, and membership were 

seed ‘fully by the farmers Urge Muscle Shoals Operation for they bear the Lynchburg Trade-Mark. 
That’s how Lynchburg Plows cut 


It was agreed that farm bureau mem- Fertilizers 
costs. They’re easy on you and the 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, to a pri- team. 





bers want mutual life insurance and that EASE of goverment property 21 
a plan for providing this should be work- | 
aes wangpunnerss rhe present gam of vate concern for the manufacture of con- a 5 
cooperative purchasing was agreed to be ; : : h 
{ centrated fertilizer was re-endorsed YNCHBURG Long-Wearing Parts are 
resolution made to fit other standard makes of walk- 
‘T he Alabama Farm Bureau Federa ing plows. They bear the Lynchburg Trade- 
; , , ? ™ id the resolution, “does not de- Mark. Youcan make your plow a better one 
ready to work to that e gs i 2c -yclelgglap nt Sie ; and lower your plowing costs by using 
R lutions Passed tence tans 7 pone shears industrial Lynchburg Long-Wearing Parts. There'sa 
esolutions Fasse inter whatever working for the up Lynchburg dealer near you. 
ESOLUTIONS were introduced and building of our state be hindered or ob a o 
passed expressing thanks to Presi- structed ‘, however, the farmers _— x 
dent Knapp, Director Duncan, Dean ‘Secure more satistactory and cheaper ter- | LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
Funchess, and other members of he tilizers at Muscie Shoa , a | in doing so | LYNCHBURG, VA. 


injure any other interest in our 





satisfactory. Those present express¢ 
3 as being anxious for more 


to become members and are 








faculty for the many courtesies they ex- oe 1 iol 
tended during the meeting. President It is both our duty ana our right 


Knapp 


s also praised for the progress secure such fertilizers at Muscle | 


se \uburn under hi dmin ban Shoals, at dv we commend and thank Presi 
CS aS eer ee we ‘de bet. dent O'Ne for his efforts to d . 
“ilities fe udents.” \ statement of facts followed and with 
Saitavatt aCe Smee meee it an appeal to the public to ol : ‘ 


: ' S cnteat ten nen Bates 
growth s and consider them fairly 
tion on membershi Heavy overhead on nitrate 
“A Jarser membership i mntial rted from Chile was cit 
growth ai to the i easing servict yg reasons why Muscle Sh 


our organization. This has been rec used for the manufacture of fertilizer 





nized trom the beginning it 1s mad The resolution pointed out that the ex- 





action 


aire raced re mo Complete Dispersal Sale 


ly requ 


more esse! nd more important by the cise paid to the Chilean government plus 


fr riot 





75, | Imported and Island-Bred Jerseys 75 


MASON AND JAY, Owners 














MONDAY, AUGUST 26TH, 1929 


MADISON, GA. 


in this sale are imported daughters of Xenia’s Sultan, Observer, Oxford Sultan of 
: " 2 ee Oxferd, Golden Maid’s Double, Signal of Oaklands, and also outs tanding animals by 
to Norris resolutior Yeu’ll Do’s Victor, You’ill Do’s Handsome Raleigh, Br ght Volunteer, Little Prince 


wi epee ee —_—, Mejesty, Xenia’s Sparkling Sultan, Oxford Beau’s Combination, and others of note. 


all ti eh Nowit resolution v Cy ' a *: ens Mead, acta ed nests Without doubt | this is one of the greatest sales of choice breeding ever held 
. ( IS 1 is pow : ’ in the South, and it is a great opportunity to acquire the best of blood lines coupled 

: lution d r abama with excellent individuality. The heifers in this sale are outstanding and the mature 

“We earn Iv reque ch member of senators and Representativ were asked cows ore real 2 

our orga: 101 peak for and 1 to ascertain reliable facts ; o the ben Auctioneers: Fer Catalog write— 

represent i+ st 1 Wmec 1 la lh - ae . . e e P - . » = 

— . i times right way. ts that would 1 ri from govert JIM McCORD, Lewisburg, Tenn.| BOB BELL, Sale Manager, 

A courageous memhershi ede ‘ent operation for power. Ii it should! ||| L. W. (PINK) TRAER, Griffin, Ga.| Route 7, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

uve > 


about + eg a ae. | ae be found that savings on pow vould e: ———— —— ——— 
1t ) zativ : — 


adopted 











c promote 
We wish to impress upon the member ors scale . i ° ° ° ‘ 
and upon outsiders that it is not possible Farm Bureau pledges itself not to make | Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 


tor our gant ion » bu eve hing further requests of Senator 


ag ain i Cees wae PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ie highest price. Such is impossible and —\fadden-Wright bill. 
tear ac : OTTON 22c. |zxg a 
Recognizing the importance of the fight Officers Elected C Cc. | sae ey CHICKS C.0.D. ofo20 paving: 1 
| 


A best breeds; $1.00 down piaces order— 
Of the nal organization a resol yn IDWARD A O'Neal ue nee : To any son or daugh- & pay postman the rest. C - emacs 
endorsit ¢ \ 4 Coen og eee ee ; B ter of an Alabama, any time. Write for catalo; 

TS 4 e merican rarm ureau 4 nre side nt R F “er n, . reroreen., : w gue Georgia, Tennessee or | Kentucky Katchery. 382 West 4th St, Lexington, Ky. 


it, 
Mississippi farmer, 





those on fertilizer, 




















Federati 





vice-president we will pay 22 cents 


— . ny ae , he \ mere n F rm une Ilville, 2nd vice presid t M - Bes, ; $ per pound for mid- DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


f : sie dling cotton to be ap- 
iged ; ( ae f the executive , iad 7 “8 = 1 n : . ss ed n Les 
equality for acriculture This fiol nt ; eee eee cigs : ; gag plied on tuition in our _} HIC KS s ner = hg Bh Solece a 


a esis pepetyn te tee _ ire: Edward A. O'Neal om : : nora { College upen delivery | park's Rocks orks. Ruchke eds, Fishel 
— ( tice alr? d cf warehouse receipt. | Wyan., Byers Or reig 1; 8 t $13 cye- 


1eS8s, 


we pl “ Farm Bur a1 ie r rere ath 3 i 8 p . ie e 
Fedgra Pou ee L. Edwards, Tyler; Dr. W. C THIS OFFER IS DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
our codpera- ee. LIMITED. 


tion j In hj hi sv? raswe - Henry Tho ( > /a 
, t of th ngs which wiil aswell, : I mpson, ; 
» the f ar . G - ACT NOW! 
se the farmers of this nation upon Payne: E. S. Pace, Fastabos: | PUREBRED POULTRY 
- ie her groups. Northington, Montgomery rs. L.| Alabama’s Largest and Best gg 
“€wspapers and farm papers were W. Spr: atlit ng, Waverly. Equipped Business College WHITE LEGHORNS Now ace Paice 
Praised “The newspa pers and farm pa- om iin euccesda S. P. Storrs and q PP Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Bers of Alahamna tees ees and farm pa_ Mr. Griffin succeeds S. P. Storrs and | poy and Night Classes starting every week. | Trapneset, peilerged foundation stock, er bred 8 
in their nt i -~ a oe, een whole- ii a Pte Mr. Thompson succeeds W F. ¢ shot ne 866 Students enrolled last yeur. ( cetalen ind special price bulletin free. I ship c.0.d. 
The; : ration with our organization. Mrs. Spratling succeeds Mrs. Jeffers as | TUITION LOW, FULLY ACCREDITED | G&E®. 8. FERRIS, 930 Unien, Grand Rapids. Michigen 
Reonk 2 u > has been great and we are president of the council of Home Dem- Write for Free Large Catalog. HEN 
Tul press for this codpera : i . hi c rz C : 9: 3 
_° me press ror uit pera- onstration Clubs which makes her an ex W “4 
Hon,” a -mb of tl a ++ Alverson Business College YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 
a F , etficio member of the executive Commit- | 992) First Ave., Birmingham, Ala. gressive Farmer you can depend on getting 
** resolution extending to W. F. Os-_ tee. @ square deal, 
































GOOD SHELLS AT _-N 
A MODERATE PRICE 


HUR SHOT SHELLS are good shells. You’ 

know they were good if you paid a lot 
more for them 
Here’s a load that’s as fast and snappy as any you 
ever shot. It wins at trapshooting and brings home 
the game. 
Shur Shot Shells are made of the best materials, 
Loaded with American Smokeless Powder. They 
have the famous Remington Battery Cup Primer 
and they’re wet-proof throughout—top-wad, crimp, 
and body—by Remington’s patented process. Made 
in 12, 16, and 20 gauge, both soft and chilled shot. 
Your dealer has Shur Shot Shells, or can easily get 
them for you. Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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as foreman or active worker 
A Job on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL A standard veterinary and human 
$10 Worth of Records FREE | liniment or blister. Sold only in 


‘ nar black and white kage—a strictl 
Seats of valge giving! past ann American made pueden. Make ome 
OGRAPH on 8 Daye Pee | you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
Trial, and ontermsaslowas | all druggists or direct $2.00. 
g A MONTH LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CoO. 


| Fy Pn ome Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 








instruments in quartered eak 
or mahogany piano finished 
cases,equi with thefinest 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than half 
the standard Ley AT $10 


worth of records ql 

Send No Money e 
Just a postal with your name 
and address, Only a limited OWsOY 


§ number of machines shipped 

4 on. this Fa = ee made to your measure in the 
nity. ‘ latest style, would you keep 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO. and wear it, showit to your 
Dept. 84X 166, KOKOMO. IND. friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
ar splendid new styles? Could 
FING, i 7 you use $3.00 an hour fora 
are Ou : NE ittle spare time? Just write 
; a letter or postal or fill out 
Your money back if you €an buy SY ( ny a nate teh Lie 
OUR , i w Swai ine 
cod Toe bere, the watch ter pont Semple, Ovtde aud my pen, 
if you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
P| to get all your own clothes 
4) FREE. Fill out coupon and mail. 

To L. E. ASHER, President 
eel thse: Leer ena TAILORING COMPANY 
ns quapen af ony peated —_ ept. 315 Chicago, Illinois 
igh it 10 days at my expense. Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 


Essen Mail This Coupon 


RADLEY, Ouse. IMEWTON: MASE. 
eval Money back if not delighted and | keep wated for my trouble. 











REASON ENOUGH 
“No man’s lips have ever touched hers—so 
she swears.” 
“Well, you can hardly blame the girl now 
can you?” 


NO SALESMAN NEED APPLY 
Suitor—“Sir, I have an attachment for your 
daughter.” 

Her Father—“Young man, when my daughe 
ter needs accessories, I'll buy them for her.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


UNDECIDED 
Harold, who is the little son of a minister, 
was talking with his mother regarding his 
future career, and after some little reflection 
he said: “Well, mamma, I’m going to be 
either a minister or a Christian when I grow 
up.’’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


QUICK, WATSON, MY GLASS! 
Nurse (at insane asylum)—‘‘There’s a man 
outside who wants to know if any of the 
male patients have escaped lately.” 
Doctor—“*Why does he ask?” 

Nurse—“‘He says somebody has run off 
with his wife.” 

NOT INTERESTED 
“Did you inform father you intended to 
marry me?” asked the girl with fluffy hair. 
“Yes,” answered the young man with large 
eyeglasses» ‘All he said was that he wasn’t 
very well acquainted with me and he didn’t 
see why I should tell him my troubles.” 


WHEN A RABBIT’S FOOT BROUGHT LUCK 
“Did a rabbit’s foot ever bring you any 
good luck?” 
“Sure did. My wife felt one in my pocket 
once and thought it was a mouse.’’—The 
Dairy Farmer. 


PAST THIRTY ANYHOW 

“Willie,” said his mother, “go over and see 
how old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

Willie was back in a few moments. 

“She says it’s none o’ your blamed business 
how old she is,’’ announced Willie.—Capper’s 
Weekly. 

WELL SAID, FATHER 


The young man had for some time been 
calling and paying his respects to the neigh- 
bor’s daughter. Each visit kept him a little 
later than the one previous. The old man 
was quite concerned about the welfare of his 
daughter, for she was a farm girl and of 
necessity rose early in the morning. One 
night he could stand it no longer, and going 
to the head of the stairs, he called: “Mary!” 

“Yes, father, what is it?” 

“Perhaps you had ‘better get the young 
man his. coat.” 

Silence reigned until the young fellow said: 
“Mary, your father is a crank.” 

Mary’s father, who still held his position 
at the head of the stairs, called down: “Young 
man, a crank is very necessary when you 
haven’t a self-starter.” 

| 
| 
| 
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| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Pay ) y 7V Copyright, 1929, by 
| By J. fs ALLE} Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





So MENNY FoLKs TRIES | 
To “TRACT NoTICEMINT, 
But EVY-=THING WHUT 
JUMP UP IN DE WATER 
AIN' A FISH ~-- HEAP , 


o’ TIMES HITS A SNAKE! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
De pahson axed me wus J takin’ ole 


TO KILL 
INSECT 





PRAYED from a little hand 

gun. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid, is as effective as 
any deadly poison the farmer 
can use—yet is absolutely non- 
poisonous and indeed, pleasant 
to use. 
KILLS flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 


Descriptions, farm endorsements 
: ae 


Vas 
23 





SO KILL 
&,! NSECTSe@ 


th made, from flowe’? 
© by McCormick & Company, 1928 


KIL LS—Flies—Mosqui Bedbug 
Roaches—Moths— Ants—Fleas— Waterbugs 
Crickets and many other insects 


Bee Brand 


INSECT POWDER 
Liquid Spray 


Powder,10c,25c,50c e) Liquid, 50c, 75¢€ 
and$1.00—Gun,25c and $1.25—Gun,30¢ 








EARN BIG MONEY 


IN SPARE TIME! 


Study art. Earn money! Big profits. M 
regular income right at start tinting and 8 
ing greeting cards, table decorations, favo 
etc. We teach you and provide all material 
Our prepared selling plan assures quick su 
cess. Write Dept. F 251, Art Gift Indust 
542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you 
an expert automobile mechanic and heip you get a good job. 
i n. For free booklet 


Cost to you is small. No negroes 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville,T: 











> 
20 YDS 
/REMNAN 


A598 


DON’T SENDA PEN 


If you want a real bargain, send us your name 6@ 
address, and we’ll send you this money- 
remnant bundle. It contains twenty yards of ¢ 
materials such as chamb + Bi p 
voiles, rar. linenes, curtain scrim, and 





100 assor 
le. Pay 

man $1.98 when bundle is delivered to ye 
e ch paid byus. by 








‘oman fuh bettuh er fuh wusser but co’se 





I couldn’ tell dat soon! 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. V1039, Ct 














